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The Independent Voter in the South 


By Epwix Mrs, 
Professor of English Literature in Trinity College 


The details of the last presidential election and of the more 
recent state and municipal elections are so fresh in the minds 
of all men as not to call for a recital or even summary in 
this place. The most significant result in both elections was 
the triumph of the independent voter. Surely at a time when 
2,000,000 men vote one way for president and another way 
for governor, and when the people can so far forget partisan 
ties and issues as they did in New York and Philadelphia, the 
independent voter may be said to have come into his own. 
The term once used in scorn—the name “mugwump” being 
used to express that scorn—has come to be a badge of honor 
and a symbol of glory. The party boss, like the millionaire 
grafter, stands today discredited in the eyes of the nation. 
Brave and honest leaders in both parties—men who are not 
afraid to antagonize the corrupt men in their respective par- 
ties—and the independent leaders, not allied with any party, 
are in the ascendency. Amid all the other revelations of 
dishonesty and graft during the past year, this sweeping 
triumph of political reform is one to make men rejoice. 

Such a triumph of morality and the will of God—univer- 
sally conceded and commented on—is but another evidence 
that democracy may be trusted to get at the right men and to 
decide great questions of public moment. When moral issues 
can be clearly defined, and the best men of a community or 
a nation take an aggressive part in politics, the masses of the 
people may be counted upon to do the right thing. The con- 
dition always is that men of light and leading may not lose 
their sense of responsibility, and prove the truth of Burke’s 
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statement that they who sleep upon guard are as reprehen- 
sible as they who go over to the enemy. And even now, 
in the wake of a great revolution—almost unprecedented in 
recent political history—the danger is that such men may 
grow lukewarm and indifferent, and that other bosses—a 
new type perhaps—may be evolved from those who have 
worked for the present reforms for purely selfish purposes. 
Eternal vigilance that will last when the tumult and the 
shouting die out, will alone establish the movement on a firm 
basis. 


So much may be said of the results of the last two elections 
from the standpoint of the nation at large. But what about 
the independent voter in the South? To what extent has 
the reform movement affected this section? These are ques- 
tions that inevitably suggest themselves to one trying to 
understand the extent and significance of the most recent 
political phenomenon in this country. Is there a sharp dif- 
ferentiation between state and national issues as there has 
been in other sections, or is there the same effort to bring 
about wholesome municipal reforms? Unless one believes 
that the democratic party in the South is perfect, or as nearly 
perfect as any party can well be, or unless he believes that 
no reforms are needed anywhere in our body politic, he must 
believe that here and now there is an imperative need for 
the independent voter to exercise the same conscience in vot- 
ing that he has elsewhere, and that there will result the same 
uplift of civic life, the same heightening of civic conscience. 

It should be a matter of pride and of inspiration to every 
Southerner that Gov. Folk, of Missouri, has been so potent a 
factor in the recent reform movements. His own manly 
fight, first in St. Louis and then in the State, and the effective 
speeches he made in Cincinnati and Philadelphia, have 
marked him as a man of the first importance. The fact 
that he is Southern born—he is of good North Carolina 
stock—and of Southern tr»xining—he was for several years 
a student at Vanderbilt University—makes his example all 
the more significant to a Southerner of today. In Mary- 
land, too, the defeat of Senator Gorman by an uprising of 
patriotic independent democrats was a very notable achieve- 
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ment. Strangely enough, many men who have rejoiced over 
the success of Folk have lamented the defeat of Gorman, and 
yet two men were never more unlike—the one a spoilsman, 
a trickster, a boss, the other a brave, independent, patriotic 
leader—on opposite sides in the great battle now being waged 
in this country. 

Besides the election of Folk in Missouri by independent 
voters and the defeat of Gorman in Maryland by independ- 
ents—and these States scarcely fall within the list of South- 
ern States—what other evidences have we had in the South 
of an aggressive, well planned, successful independent move- 
ment? What events in our recent political history compare 
in significance to the election of Gov. Douglas in Massachu- 
setts, the defeat of Herrick in Ohio, the success of Jerome and 
Weaver in their fight for clean politics? How many of the 
2,000,000 men who voted one way for president and the 
other way for governor lived south of the Potomac and the 
Ohio? These questions are asked in no hypercritical spirit, 
but with the desire to get at the truth and to understand the 
problem. 

The independents in the South have to face the same state 
of affairs that the independents of the North did in the ’80’s— 
all the better traditions connected with one party, and most 
of the respectable people belonging to the same party. Just 
as George William Curtis and his followers were accused of 
being democrats in disguise and of being traitors to the 
“grand old party” that had saved the Union and freed the 
slaves, and deserters to a party of Copperheads, so the South- 
ern independent is said to be a republican in disguise, and 
is told of the awful crimes of the Reconstruction era. When 
all other arguments have failed, there is the inevitable appeal 
to the threatened domination of an inferior race which is not 
now even a remote possibility. Oh no, there isn’t any 
longer the social ostracism of former days, nor thumbscrew 
inquisition methods, but what for this day is almost as effec- 
tive, the appeal to a well crystallized public opinion. Ridi- 
cule, sentimentalism and authority—those three ancient 
methods of dealing with the children of light—are all used to 
effect. Always there is the appeal to the illiterate masses, or 
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to that solid phalanx of men who have inherited the passion- 
ate sectionalism of a generation of men who don’t know that 
the war is over, or that they are living in a new age which 
teaches new duties and has to do with new problems. It makes 
the blood boil in one’s veins to read, or remember, the expe- 
rience of William L. Wilson—as fine a man as the South has 
had in these thirty years—hooted and insulted by an audience 
of his neighbors because he spoke for Palmer and Buckner 
in 1896. His experience was not unlike that of other Gold 
Democrats and the supporters of President Roosevelt in the 
last election. 

But there are many hopeful signs. In 1896 there were 
many who voted for Palmer and Buckner, and in 1900 there 
were many business men who voted for McKinley rather than 
Bryan. In the cities especially there was very considerable 
bolting. A great many more inwardly hoped that the nation 
would not vote as they voted. The writer knows of several 
college faculties who voted almost to a man for McKinley. 
In this same year some of the strongest newspapers either 
supported the republican, or refused to support the demo- 
cratic, national ticket. The editorials that appeared in the 
Charlotte Observer, the Chattanooga Times, the Nashville 
Banner, and other leading dailies, were of great import as 
inaugurating a new day in Southern life. Although some 
of the “organs” tried to browbeat them and produce a boy- 
cott among the subscribers, they failed signally. Men who 
did not follow the editors in their independence, admired 
their bravery. 

The discouraging feature of this independent movement, 
however, is that there is so little to show when the ballots 
come in. One wonders how it was possible that men of 
the prominence and character of the Gold Democrats, for 
instance, and newspapers of the character of those indicated, 
did not have greater influence in changing votes. When the 
votes were counted, however, there was little difference, except 
in the border States like Kentucky, Missouri and Maryland. 
There was the same Solid South! And, unfortunately, dur- 
ing the last election, the momentum that had been given to the 
independent movement was checked. It is not necessary to 
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go into the reasons here, but it is known of all men that, 
after a campaign of intensely bitter attacks on President 
Roosevelt, by men who have since outdone one another in 
“slopping over,” the independents of the two preceding elec- 
tions, were practically not in evidence. However natural 
this was,—and we can see another reason for it in the nomina- 
tion of a conservative like Judge Parker—the fact is to be 
deplored. 

The victory of the independent voter in the South, or any 
substantial result of his activity, is a long way off, perhaps, 
but neither criticism nor ridicule nor the brow-beating of a 
partisan press and impulsive demagogues will cause him to 
to waver in his determination to use his ballot as a sacred 
trust, and to vote for no man in whom he does not have con- 
fidence, and for no platform to which he cannot give his 
allegiance. Reverencing profoundly the past deeds of South- 
erners and loyal to the best ideals of his people, he believes 
that the best thing that can happen to the South today is that 
there shall be two strong parties, and that there shall be a 
body—a small number comparatively—to hold the balance 
of power between these two. He would like to see the Demo- 
cratic party led by strong, constructive leaders—not obstruc- 
tionists or temporizers—but men of conviction and power, 
not relying on the past achievements or appealing to past 
memories, but working to a definite end—men of the type 
of Gov. Folk and ex-Gov. Aycock. He would like to see, too, 
—a bolder vision, it is true—a stronger Republican party, 
cutting itself aloose from the methods and traditions of the 
past, and ridding itself of the present unseemly struggle for 
spoils, and appealing manfully to the sense and conscience of 
the South on great national questions. He hails the estab- 
lishment of a paper like the Industrial News as a distinct 
achievement, and rejoices at its cordial reception by papers 
throughout this State as a forerunner of better days. Even 
with conditions as they are, the independent in the South will 
come to distinguish carefully between state and national 
politics, he will follow his own conviction as to men and meas- 
ures—scratching” tickets, “bolting” conventions, and doing 
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everything he can to increase the number and influence of 
those who will work to the same end as he. 

The role of the independent is especially adapted to the 
college man. He will never aspire to office, he will not 
likely become a leader in the parties, but, if he is a true 
citizen, he will have the profoundest concern about public 
questions, he will do all he can to make democratic govern- 
ment—which depends on the active, intelligent suffrage of 
all men, and especially those who have superior endow- 
ments—a success. Heir of all the ages, he will seek to inter- 
pret public issues in view of the best that has been known 
and thought in the world. Able to see the light, he must 
bear witness to that light. He believes with Milton that a 
complete and generous education is “that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and war.” 

To encourage him in his work the Southern scholar has the 
inspiring example of those pioneers of the independent move- 
ment—George William Curtis and James Russell Lowell. 
The addresses of the former, the essays of the latter, and 
the lives of both, are a kind of manual of civic righteous- 
ness, which he cannot do without. These two men, not 
fanatics, but inheritors of all that was best in New England 
culture, turned aside-from their academic case—studies so 
inviting to such bookmen as they both were,—and took an 
aggressive part in the movement looking to civil service 
and tariff reform. They had both thrown all their energy 
with the Republican party in its early days when it had cham- 
pioned emancipation and nationalism. But when during 
Grant’s second administration, and in the days of Blaine and 
Conkling, politics seemed peculiarly “mean, selfish and cor- 
rupt,” they broke away from it, first as Liberal Republicans, 
and then as Independents. The Southern people owe much 
to this awakening of the independent spirit: that the people 
of the North were made aware of Reconstruction government 
in the South, that the spoils system was overthrown and civil 
service reform promoted, and that tariff reform was made the 
subject of intelligent discussion, was due to the fight that such 
men made on the blind partisanship and sectional feeling of 
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the Republican party. “If there be any hope,” said Lowell, in 
his now celebrated address on “The Independent in Politics,” 
“it is in getting independent thinkers to be independent 
voters.” His service in this direction led Curtis to speak 
of him as the typical independent, with power “to speak with 
more authority than any living American for the intellect 
and conscience of America.” 

As a result of the work of such leaders, a strong civic con- 
science was awakened among the college men, and colleges and 
universities have been brought into more vital contact with 
the political life of the country. President Eliot, of Harvard, 
is crowning a life of singular success with discussions of polit- 
ical and social questions that reach a larger audience than the 
words of any other private citizen, except, perhaps, ex-Pres- 
ident Cleveland. President Butler, of Columbia, like his 
predecessor, Seth Low, has been actively identified with poli- 
ties in New York city. The national government has relied 
more and more upon expert students of economic questions 
in various colleges. 

In the spirit of such men—and stimulated by the success 
of the independent movement elsewhere—the Southern 
scholar will find his place in the political life of his section. 
Southern colleges will be a more vital factor in Southern 
life. A moral purpose will multiply their power by ten. 
The platform on which they will stand will be the memorable 
words of Emerson: “Is it not the chief disgrace in the world, 
not to be an unit;—not to be reckoned one character ;— 

. . but to be reckoned in the gross, in the hundred, or 
the thousand, of the party, the section, to which we belong; 
and our opinion predicted geographically, as the north, as the 
south. . . . We will walk on our own feet; we will work 
with our own hands; we will speak our own minds. The 
study of letters shall be no longer a name for pity, for doubt 
and for sensual indulgence.” 











The Denominational College in Southern 
Education 


By Henry NEtson SNYDER, 
President of Wofford College, S. C. 


The motive behind the foundation of the earlier denomina- 
tional colleges in the South, as in other parts of the United 
States, was the demand for an educated ministry. However, 
colleges founded to train ministers, not only in the special 
doctrines of their respective churches, but also in general cul- 
ture as well, in the course of time naturally drew upon a 
wider patronage by inviting all the youth of the church. For 
the same argument for training the ministry within the fold 
of the church for the church could be easily pressed to include 
the youth of the church. Still, while thus widening the circle 
of their influence, the primary purpose of these first colleges 
was the training of the ministry. 

Next came two forces which had an indirect yet strong in- 
fluence in the establishment of new colleges: these were the 
growth of a national and state sentiment and an equally vigor- 
ous and assertive growth toward religious freedom, and these 
two went far toward preparing the way for state universities 
and colleges, and even suggested a great central national uni- 
versity, which, alas! yet waits realization. Moreover, as the 
public school idea laid hold upon the thought of the people, 
it seemed wholly logical to crown the newly formed system 
with a college or university to complete the service of the 
state to its citizenship. Now this large activity on the part 
of the state, instead of satisfying the demands for higher edu- 
cation and decreasing the number of institutions of private 
foundation, served rather to stimulate the denominations to a 
new zeal in the multiplying of colleges. This zeal had now 
behind it, not the more limited motive of the education of the 
ministry, but the broader one of the education of all the youth 
of the church under strict denominational influence. The 
inauguration of the University of Virginia, for example, with 
its absolute religious freedom looked to the churches more 
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like a complete absence of religion. The fear seized them 
that religion was to be left entirely out of education, and 
that the youth of the land were to be given over to godlessness. 
This fear was further made real by the presence of strong 
men in certain faculties, if not hostile to Christianity, at least 
antagonistic to every form of denominationalism. As a mat- 
ter of protection, therefore, the churches felt it incumbent on 
themselves to provide instruction for their youth. Faith 
was once more at stake, they thought, and the youth of the 
land must be saved from infidelity and the vices which were 
supposed to follow as a matter of course. This represents 
the second stage in the causes leading to the multiplying of 
colleges at the South. 

It should be noted that this attitude of the denominations 
toward state colleges and universities had the use of partly 
purging the latter of anti-christian influences. While they 
might not teach definite religious doctrines, their presidents 
and faculties, though representing every and any form of re- 
ligious belief, must be at least christian in a general way, 
and in a special way must care for the moral training of 
those committed to them. But aside from this influence, 
the desire and purpose of the church to safeguard its youth 
in matters of faith, because they believed that faith was 
really threatened, is no doubt the dominant impulse in the 
establishing of colleges from, say, 1825 to 1860, and it gave 
to us our oldest and perhaps our most reputable denomina- 
tional institutions. 

After this time another view served to call other institu- 
tions into existence, and to strengthen the faith of the church 
in those already established. ‘This view was based upon the 
conception that, after all, character was the chief thing in life, 
and therefore should be the dominant aim of education; that, 
further, the finest type of character was the product of definite 
christian teaching; that the heart of the whole matter in edu- 
cation was a frank, unhesitating acceptance of Christ, his 
truth, and his spirit; that, in the nature of things, the individ- 
ual church was the only kind of institution that could hope 
to realize this ideal in practice. It was held and urged that 
colleges of the state and those of private foundation asking 
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a patronage regardless of denominational affiliation could not, 
from the very fact that they had in their faculties and student 
bodies men representing every form of religious belief and 
perhaps of unbelief, meet the requirements necessary to train 
and fortify youth in the highest and most enduring type of 
character. If this was to be the best and final product of edu- 
cation, the denominations must make it possible through their 
schools. Other kinds of institutions could not do it. Of 
course in the light of the new times into which we have come, 
when practically all the forces of education are striving to 
put an ideal of character-building at the heart of their work, 
these statements with reference to the attitude of the churches 
sound a bit like a far-fetched page of ancient history and a 
call to memory of the clamorous contentions from an old edu- 
cational battle-ground. It is not to say that the churches 
were right in affirming that the colleges of the state were 
powerless to furnish such training as would thoroughly moral- 
ize their instruction and set before students the supreme chris- 
tian ideal of character. It is to say, however, that this is the 
way the churches looked at the matter, and this attitude fur- 
nished therefore yet another strong motive for the mainten- 
ance of denominational colleges and the founding of new ones. 

It is clear, moreover, that the question has shifted some- 
what. It is leading away from the original purpose of an 
educated ministry and specific instruction in the dogmas of 
individual creeds into the larger matter of what is the best 
method of getting the christian spirit and christian ideals 
of character into education. We may all differ as to whether 
the church has found the best method of accomplishing this 
end, or as to really what is the best method. But all probably 
agree that at least the purpose of the church was in the right 
direction, and now, since we have a perspective almost re- 
moved from the heat and din and confusion of some rather 
unseemly educational conflicts and have arrived at a position 
where we are virtually unanimous in the thought that the 
function of the college is to train not only for practical effi- 
ciency, but also to develop and fortify the religious nature 
and shape the characters of men according to christian ideals, 
we can grant to the church its inestimable benefit in holding 
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us more or less steadily to this position when we might have 
gone far astray in our zeal to be unreligious in the quality 
of our instruction. Against this unreligion in education the 
church has protested loudly and unceasingly, and its institu- 
tions have been the concrete witnesses in the affirmation of 
its educational faith. And their contribution in this respect 
has been a great and important contribution to our entire sys- 
tem of education at the South, particularly to higher educa- 
tion. Through it we dare not now leave religious considera- 
tions out of any phase of our educational scheme. Moreover, 
I do not feel that I am overstating the case when I say that 
we not only owe this, at least in part, to the denominational 
college, but also that we are in a better condition to meet 
that latest demand of the best educational thought, which 
takes as the fundamental article of its creed that we may 
count all else as loss if character be not the final product 
of all our schemes, all our systems, all our methods of educa- 
tion. 

As is well known, these dominant causes were strong enough 
so to dot the South with colleges that one might in truth say 
that this is a college-ridden section. They are of every con- 
ceivable sort as to property, equipment, resources, and facul- 
ties. To get something like an adequate idea of them we 
shall have to depend upon the report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education for 1903. Yet we should say 
that some qualifications are necessary in using data from this 
source. It is two years old to start with, and much substan- 
tial progress has been made in this time; some reports go as 
far back as 1901; and some institutions are not reported at 
all. Moreover, as one examines this report, as invaluable as 
it is, one finds enough inaccuracies to raise a feeling of dis- 
trust as to its facts and figures. However, with due allow- 
ance, one can get from it a fairly adequate notion of the situa- 
tion of denominational institutions in relation to certain 
aspects of education at the South. It should be said also 
that no effort will be made properly to classify these institu- 
tions. While many of them no doubt deserve no higher rat- 
ing than that of secondary schools, yet they will be accepted 
at their own valuation in this discussion. 
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In the thirteen Southern states there are as many as 90 
denominational colleges for men, most of them, however, 
having the co-educational feature. This gives an average of 
seven to each state, Tennessee and Missouri notably leading 
with 15 each. In the aggregate these 90 institutions have, 
or had in 1903, in their collegiate departments, 943 professors 
and 7,549 men students and 2,177 women; they also have 
in their preparatory departments 5,270 boys and 3,633 girls, 
with a teaching force of 411; they report 198 graduate 
students and 3,428 in professional departments. The grand 
total is 1,354 instructors and 24,255 students, men, women, 
boys, and girls. Taking for the sake of comparison the state 
colleges in these states, we find, exclusive of mechanical and 
agricultural institutions, 689 instructors in the colleges, and 
the number of students foots up 3,588 men and 768 women; 
preparatory departments, 600 men and 148 women, with 
a teaching force of 32; graduate students 167 and pro- 
fessional students, 2,173. These figures give totals of 721 
instructors and 7,347 students. This is to say, that there are 
three and one-third as many students in the 90 denomina- 
tional colleges as there are students in the 13 state colleges, 
or nearly 80 per cent. of the entire number. These figures 
give, if nothing else, the extent of the influence of the denom- 
inational colleges. Whatever the nature of the training they 
furnish, it touches for better or worse the most people in this 
Southern country. 

It is when we turn to material equipment and resources 
that we realize most the limitations of the denominational 
colleges. For example, in the general matter of property the 
90 colleges give an aggregate of values to the amount of 
$13,165,311; the thirteen state colleges $5,951,349; the lat- 
ter have libraries footing up 437,000 volumes, the former 
918,436; in scientific apparatus and equipment the colleges 
supported by the state furnish a valuation of $860,649 ; those 
of the church only $945,093. That is to say, the valuation 
of the physical equipment of the 90 church institutions is 
hardly more than twice that of the 13 state institutions. This 
deficiency becomes all the more glaring if we take out the 
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three or four denominational colleges whose equipment really 
equals or surpasses that of the largest and best state colleges. 

As to endowment we reckon the total for the denomina- 
tional colleges to be $9,591,528, and that of the state colleges 
to be $4,808,730. Here again, however, two things are to 
be considered: first, a few denominational institutions have 
comparatively large endowments, thus greatly reducing the 
proportion among the rest; and, secondly, the large annual 
appropriations by the state for current expenses make similar 
assessments by some of the churches seem hardly worth count- 
ing. Now the income from endowment and appropriations 
to the state colleges reaches a total of $980,662; that to the 
denominational colleges $797,488. However, there is a strik- 
ing and notable difference in the incomes from tuition fees, 
small colleges receiving more annually from this source than 
their corresponding state colleges with considerably more 
students. The denominational colleges receive from this 
source $740,288; the state colleges only a total of $174,842. 
It is clear from this that, while the churches have been far 
from either adequately equipping or endowing their institu- 
tions, they have made partial compensation through a tuition- 
fee paying patronage. And this is a considerable gain. 

Now to sum up the physical aspect of the denominational 
colleges in the mass, we may say that, including property, 
libraries, scientific apparatus, and endowment, these colleges 
represent invested capital to the amount of $23,601,931, and 
their total income from all sources is $1,437,726. These 
sums are immense in the aggregate, though they shrink into 
pittances when divided among 90 institutions. They meas- 
ure, however, the faith, zeal, and activities of the church in 
what it regards as a special and necessary kind of education. 
We have a right to ask whether so much capital has been 
wisely invested, whether, in a word, denominational education 
as we understand it is worth all that has been put into it. 
The answer to these questions leads naturally to some con- 
siderations with reference to the influence of denominational 
education. 

In the first place, these colleges have been what we call 
small colleges. In a true sense, moreover, they have been 
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colleges of the people. Planted in country places, or small 
towns or villages, their patronage has been mainly local, or 
drawn from a comparatively narrow circle, rarely going be- 
yond state lines. They have thus brought education to the 
people who might not have gone out to seek it. In this even 
a superficial observer will see that they have served as tre- 
mendous social, intellectual and moral uplifting forces in 
special sections, doing a werk, I am persuaded, no other kind 
of institution could have done. This phase of their influence 
is well described by that acute and sane observer, Mr. James 
Bryce, in his American Commonwealth (vol. 2, p. 568): 
“They set learning in a visible form, plain, indeed, and hum- 
ble, but dignified even in her humility, before the eyes of a 
rustic people, in whom love of knowledge, naturally strong, 
might never break from the bud into the flower but for the 
care of some zealous gardener. They give the chance of rising 
in some intellectual walk of life to many a strong and earn- 
est nature who might otherwise have remained an artisan 
or store-keeper, and perhaps failed in these avocations. They 
light up in many a country town what is at first only a farth- 
ing rushlight, but which, when the town swells to a city, or 
when endowments flow in, or when some able teacher is placed 
in charge, becomes a lamp of growing flame, which may 
finally throw its rays over the whole state in which it stands.” 

This has been and will still continue to be a part of the gen- 
eral mission and influence of the denominational colleges. 
With scant resources in most instances, meagre equipment and 
a limited faculty in point of numbers, they have trained men 
through the discipline of a few fundamental studies into in- 
tellectual mastery, and through the dominating influence of 
the church they have unfailingly kept before their students 
high ideals of christian character. They have insisted that 
if both intellectual power and moral power are to be fully 
effective, the one must be thoroughly moralized and the other 
thoroughly intellectualized. And who shall say, whatever 
method we may pursue, that this conception is not worth pre- 
serving and strengthening in our educational thinking and 
practice? Anyway, without losirtg sight of moral training 
through christian teaching, the denominational colleges have 
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also served largely to intellectualize the life of their con- 
stituency, and this constituency has been the majority of peo- 
ple at the South. 

Further, the denominational college has been and is an ef- 
fective element in popular education through the agencies it 
is able to use in reaching the people. Every one knows how 
largely the mere matter of propaganda enters into the whole 
question of education at the South. It frequently resolves 
itself into the simple proposition of how we shall reach the 
masses, convince them, win them, and move them to action. 
You cannot always get at them through the newspapers or 
indeed through legislative enactments. The appalling amount 
of illiteracy in the South is not as shocking in statistical re- 
ports as it is when we are meeting it actually alive in men 
and women. Here, in the wholly illiterate who see but 
dimly, you have a great inert, if not positively hostile, power 
which ‘has to be overcome before they will pay taxes, build 
school-houses, or indeed send their children to school. Clearly 
in dealing with such as these we shall be put to our best re- 
sources to get the educational idea to work as a sort of leaven. 
We shall not be able to do it by dint of logical reasoning on 
the advantages of education or by an eloquent description of 
that fine vision which now and again comes to us all in our 
optimistic moments,—a vision of an intelligent, trained de- 
mocracy doing the world’s work in the noble glow of altruistic 
motives. Quite other methods must be used. Indeed, not one, 
but many methods will be found necessary, and even then the 
leavening process will lag painfully, and it will require all the 
optimism and faith we have to trust to the slow results of 
time. There is an imperative necessity, therefore, for edu- 
cational missionary work and for employing without stint 
every agency that can possibly be used to get at the mass of 
people. 

Now I ask, What has the denominational college to do with 
this all important propaganda-missionary phase of the South- 
ern educational problem? I answer much. In the first 
place, it is at the head of a church system that uses all its ma- 
chinery for active, persistent educational propaganda,—a 
propaganda that, while appealing to religious motives, is be- 
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coming less and less colored with what has been called sec- 
tarianism, that has nothing to do with church doctrine as this 
is generally understood, and all to do with the larger question 
of human betterment through education—education for all 
the people. The denominational college, then, has at its com- 
mand, at least in the three largest churches in the Southern 
states — Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian — organized 
boards, into whose hands is given the important duty of sys- 
tematic educational campaigning, if the phrase may be now 
allowed. The chief aim is to bring education before the 
people and to put it deeply upon their conscience. The 
Southern Methodist Church furnishes a notable example of 
what has been done in this respect. Only a few years ago it 
was engaged in an officially authorized movement toward 
general and higher education, conducted with great earnest- 
ness and enlisting the very best talent at the command of the 
church. All of its resources for reaching the people were 
brought into use and there is probably not a corner of the 
South, by mountain and by swamp, where the moral, indeed, 
the religious duty of education was not preached and en- 
forced. A sort of popular educational “revival” was at- 
tempted in order to mark the incoming of the new century 
and to show, from the standpoint of the church, the thing 
most needed. The definite measurable results were the rais- 
ing of more than a million and a half dollars for educational 
purposes and a large increase in the number of students 
attending schools controlled by the church. But we have ab 
solutely no way of measuring adequately the far more im- 
portant results which must come from the bringing of the 
fundamental matter of education before all classes of people 
with the force and authority of the christian church. Every- 
where im the South there are more children in the schools, 
there are better school houses and better teachers and teach- 
ing, and, what is greatly worth while in the present stage of 
the problem—education! education! education! is still ring- 
ing in the ears of the people as never before. 

But it is not only through educational boards that the 
church is able to get the matter before the people. The indi- 
vidual preacher is himself a sort of educational missionary. 
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Take the Southern Methodist Church once more for the pur- 
pose of illustration: four times a year every preacher must 
answer to his superior officer this significant question, What 
is doing in the bounds of your work for the cause of educa- 
tion? It reminds him with regular persistency of his duty, as 
a moral leader in his community, to look after the interests 
of the common schools and to urge attendance. Thus with a 
proper knowledge of needs and conditions he can be a potent 
force in the educational problem. If he carries out faithfully 
the spirit and aim of his church, he is such a force. 

Now back of these agencies—organized special movements, 
regular boards for educational propaganda, and the indi- 
vidual work of the preacher as a missionary in the high cause 
of bringing a kind of intellectual gospel to the people through 
the school house—is the denominational college as the real 
brain and directing force. What the college is, what are its 
educational ideals, what is its efficiency, what is its concep- 
tion of its mission as a college of and for the people; how 
far it regards itself as the source from which all the efforts 
of the church to make education a real factor in the life of 
its membership shall receive their constant inspiration and 
wisest direction,—all measure the vital and intimate rela- 
tion of the denominational college to this problem of popular 
education. Indeed, when one takes into view all the elements 
involved, there is certainly no other single agency more 
vitally and intimately related. 

But the denominational college is itself directly active in 
trying to arouse interest not only with reference to itself, but 
also with reference to the general question of education. 
This it regards as a part of its mission. If the people do not 
value education, if they will not seek it, the college, as an 
essential part of a great church whose aim is the uplifting of 
men, endeavors of necessity to do its share by going out after 
them and taking to them what they really need regardless 
of their indifference or indeed of their hostility. It makes 
education a matter of religion, holding unfalteringly to the 
belief that Christ came to put men on their feet, and one 
step in this is to make them more intelligent and wiser, 
and to train them to do in the best possible way a full 
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amount of the world’s work,—not one man, not a group or 
sect of men, but all men. This is the high motive under 
which the better type of the denominational colleges has 
striven and is striving unceasingly to create among the 
masses what is called an educational conscience. Many of 
them on this account keep an agent actively in the field,—a 
man whose duty is suggestively defined when we call him a 
sort of evangelist of education,—a greatly needed evangelist, 
any one must say who knows eye to eye and heart to heart 
the people with whom one must deal in the South and the 
general nature of the problem. It is a total misunderstand- 
ing of the college agent to think of him merely as a “drum- 
mer” for boys. He is very much more than this. He is 
usually a man of popular address, and his influence in 
drawing ambitious and capable boys to college and 
in awakening public sentiment in the matter of education 
simply cannot be overestimated. His very position gives 
him free access to homes, to platforms, and to pulpits, and 
thus, in very truth, he is a missionary—a home missionary— 
in one of the highest of human causes. Through him, boys 
fresh from the heart of the people, are induced to take up 
higher education; through him education generally, the 
building up of local schools, the sending of children to them 
regardless of the weather or the demands of the crops, are 
all made matters of conscience, of religious duty as well as 
of individual and public expediency. If I had space, I 
could add here to the fine romance of education that gathers 
about almost every American college, a number of stirring in- 
cidents not only of boys fired to an heroic struggle for edu- 
cational betterment and finally winning a large manhood and 
a full measure of worldly success, but also of whole communi- 
ties so awakened in conscience and effort that such superior 
school facilities were established as, in a few years, to trans- 
form the entire community life into something higher than 
it was,—all through the single visit of a representative of a 
denominational college who knew at first-hand the temper 
and point of view of the people he was trying to help and 
was therefore able to get at them and move them as no other 
could. All of this shows once more how vitally the denomi- 
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national college is connected with that very important prob- 
lem of reaching men on the question of education. 

Now let us turn to another side of the subject. In hav- 
ing all these agencies for reaching the masses the denomina- 
tional college draws from its constituency a large body of 
choice young men and women. These are brought into con- 
tact with higher education ; not to be sure of the sort to be had 
at Yale or at Harvard; yet of a sort with sufficient virtue 
in it to train the brains and give wise direction to energies 
that are today re-making the South in every department of 
activity. The colleges get the raw material of a pure, un- 
wasted American stock ; they develop the latent power in this 
material, give to it definite purposes, train it to work effi- 
ciently, awaken it to broader ideals, and send the men who 
make up this material back to their respective communities 
as examples and leaders—leaders in sections, where, from the 
very nature of the case, the chief want is a want of the right 
kind of leadership, not only leadership in all that makes gen- 
erally for the higher life of the community, but also, in parti- 
cular, a leadership for better educational facilities. But 
not all of these young men go back to their native sections. 
There are those who continue their education at the univer- 
sities and are called to larger duties and wider spheres of 
activity. 

These considerations, then, seem to make the denomina- 
tional college an unusually important element in the South- 
ern educational problem—particularly at its present stage: 
the preponderating number of students in these colleges shows 
how close they are to the people and consequently to popular 
education ; they are the heads, in their respective churches, of 
systematic educational provaganda; they have all the ma- 
chinery of the church at their command for reaching the 
people and for using the religious motive as an appeal in 
favor of education; they even keep special agents in the field 
doing a sort of missionary work in putting the “educational 
idea” into the thought and upon the conscience of the masses ; 
they draw choice young men and women from their con- 
stituency and either send them back to become trained leaders 
there or prepare them for wider fields of activity. 
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Now what of the future? Without assuming any of the 
qualities of a prophet, it seems to me that the stream of ten- 
dency points to the strengthening of those colleges whose 
history and present condition give promise of assured per- 
manency. Few, if any, new ones will be established. The 
law of the survival of the fittest, assisted by a broader and 
saner and more expert educational thought on the part of 
the churches will cut off the weak, strengthen the strong, and 
prevent any needless and wasteful multiplying of others. 
The splendid support and equipment which the states will 
give and ought to give to their institutions will serve as a 
fruitful stimulus to the churches to be more active than ever 
in the matter of endowments and physical resources and 
needs. The relations between the three kinds of institutions, 
church, private, and state, will grow more and more harmo- 
nious, each occupying its own field, supplementing, assisting, 
and even correcting, where needed, the work of the other. 
Each will join cordially in the noble words of *President Me- 
Lean of the State University of Iowa: “To draw civiliza- 
tion out of the depths of ignorance we need the three-fold 
cord of private, church, and state education. In the never- 
ending contest of liberty with tyranny we must have the 
same three-fold cable to make a cordon against the dominance 
of tyranny. When the private institution is constrained to 
hamper freedom under the pressure of a private patron, or 
the church institution to sacrifice freedom to ecclesiastical 
policies or dogmas, then we must turn to the state for free- 
dom. When the politicians would constrain freedom in the 
state institution, we must depend upon the one or the other 
of the first two institutions to save the day. The community 
of interests among these institutions each having a special 
cause for existence is greater than their diversity of interests. 
It is as shameful forthe institutions of culture not to have 
cordial relations and propagate ‘sweetness and light’ as it is 
for the so-called christian denominations to quarrel. There 
is enough work for all.” 





*Quoted by President Thwing in Report of U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
1908, Vol. 1., p. 308. 


The Railroads and the People 


By Wiiuiam H. Grasson, 
Professor of Economics in Trinity College 


We are having free discussion of the public relations 
of the railroads and plenty of it. In fact, the country 
is flooded with literature on the subject. The President 
of the United States has ably and often, in season and 
out, preached railroad regulation to his countrymen; the 
magnates of the transportation business have sent far and 
wide tons of pamphlets “for the railroads;” the newspapers 
have contributed to the discussion countless columns of edi- 
torials pro and con; the popular magazines have employed 
their sharpest witted scribes to discover and depict the mis- 
doings of the railroad oppressors; the journals of the scientist 
and the scholar have been filled with expert discussions; the 
practical men have drawn upon their experience, the aca- 
demic men have theorized, and the economists have waxed 
warm and acrimonious in their annual session; the politicians 
have strained one ear to catch the murmur of popular opin- 
ion and have kept the other open to the voice of corporate 
influence; and now, at last, a wise Congress is in session at 
the seat of government and something will be done. 

All this discussion has not been without result. Progress 
has been made. Upon certain fundamental ground agree- 
ment has been reached between most railroad men and 
practically all plain citizens who do any thinking at all upon 
public questions. While the title to railroad property is 
vested in private owners, the roads are conceded to be the 
great public highways of the nation. As private property 
they are not in the same class with shoe factories and cloth- 
ing stores. Persons who have invested private capital in con- 
structing transportation lines have gone into a business which 
is charged with a vital public interest. It is the right and duty 
of the state to prevent any use of such property which is 
opposed to the public welfare. Upon this view of the proper 
and necessary management of railroad property there is so 
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general a consensus of opinion that no further argument is 
needed. The railroad managers have accepted it in their 
literature which is uniformly directed at showing that the 
present management of the railroads is on the whole more 
advantageous to the public than would be a system of greater 
government control. 

More than this, railroads and people have come to a 
further agreement. In the past railroads have often sold 
similar services to different people at widely varying rates of 
compensation, thus bringing prosperity to one man’s business 
and failure to that of his competitor. In doing this they 
have acted in the same way as the shoe manufacturer 
who sells identical goods to different customers at different 
prices. Such practices by common carriers have long been 
illegal and in bad odor. But, in the fierce competition for 
business, they have been widely prevalent, despite the prohibi- 
tion of laws, often not too vigorously enforced. The new 
emphasis which the recent discussion has placed upon the 
public character of railroads has brought about a general 
agreement that the services of the carriers should be ren- 
dered to all persons, firms and corporations on equal and 
public terms for like services—that the established rate 
schedules should be open and known to all, and that “rebat- 
ing” or departure from them for the advantage of any shipper 
should be punished. Very recently bodies of traffic managers 
of great railroad systems have met with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and promised to use their best efforts to 
secure a strict compliance with the law against rebating. 
Rebating is now a criminal offence both on the part of the 
giver and the receiver of rebates. The government has 
shown great activity in enforcing the law; the railroads have 
promised to obey it; its justice is agreed upon by both rail- 
road managers and people; and there seems every probability 
that personal discrimination in freight rates will be greatly 
lessened in the future, if not entirely abolished. 

The fact is that the railroads are at present very much on 
their good behavior. Some people have just been led to 
think that they are growing excessively virtuous. While the 
principal complaint of discrimination has been as to freight 
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rates, the Pennsylvania, the New York Central and several 
other great systems have recently taken up the matter of dis- 
crimination in the carrying of passengers and have stopped 
the issuance of passes to others than employees. The pros- 
pect of such action becoming general all over the country is 
viewed with alarm in many quarters—although the plain citi- 
zen who pays full first-class fare is disposed to view with com- 
placency the discomfiture of the pass-holders. Washington 
dispatches indicate that many congressional railroad regula- 
tors will be unable as heretofore to consider their comfortable 
mileage allowance a perquisite to be added to their salaries. 
Even New York and Pennsylvania state legislators are 
being aroused to the necessity of action upon the railroad 
question. There also come rumors that many editors of 
country newspapers will take pains hereafter to report rail- 
road accidents in more lurid phraseology, not sparing the 
scare heads. 

It is refreshing to read of the celerity with which the vir- 
tuous example of the railroads is being followed. Press 
reports tell us that the leading express companies will not, 
after January 15, “carry any business free of charge as a 
personal courtesy to merchants or other patrons, or for any 
other reasons.” A Cleveland, Ohio, dispatch, of January 4, 
says that President W. E. Corey, of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has issued an order forbidding the acceptance 
of rebates and special rates from the railroads by the corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary companies. The same dispatch states 
that the United States District Attorney of that district is 
investigating the rebate question and that it is rumored that 
a report is to be made to President Roosevelt on the relations 
of the Steel Corporation to the Pennsylvania Railroad. Not 
only the railroads, the express companies, and the Steel Cor- 
poration are enlisted in the war against freight and passen- 
ger discriminations, but we also find a similar movement in 
another great business recently subjected to keen inquisition 
and free discussion. The three great New York life insur- 
ance companies are planning to fight rebating of life insur- 
ance premiums. While President Roosevelt, with his attor- 
neys, is hot after railroad rebaters, ex-President Grover 
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Cleveland has been employed to conduct the campaign against 
insurance rebaters. With two presidents—both mighty 
hunters—gunning after them, the unrighteous have fallen 
upon hard lines. 

But the situation has abundant measure of consolation for 
the citizen without a “pull” who pays first-class fare on the 
railroad and the full annual premium on his life insurance 
policy. Nor is the war against discrimination without its 
advantage to the railroads themselves. The pass has been 
more or less a secret favor and consequently the railroads 
have never been willing to supply statistics of the value of 
the free transportation furnished by them. The New York 
Central Railroad, however, is said to have had an executive 
and two assistants constantly employed in conducting the 
business of its pass bureau. A writer in the financial depart- 
ment of the New York Times estimates the value of the trans- 
portation annually furnished by that road as at least one mil- 
lion dollars and probably two or three times that amount. 
The distribution of passes has been especially lavish during 
the sessions of the legislature at Albany. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has also been a great sufferer from the pass 
evil. The demands upon it have come from both State and 
national sources, and there must have been an especially 
great loss of income in the matter of transportation to and 
from Washington. As these lines are being written, the 
newspapers announce that the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
been able to lessen the number of cars in certain of its express 
trains which have been habitually patronized by pass-holders. 
Of course, the increase of income due to the abolition of 
passes will not be equal to the value of the free transporta- 
tion previously furnished. But much of the traveling which 
has been done on passes must be done in any event, and there 
will be an increase in the income of the roads from this 
source. It remains to be seen how much the railroads will 
suffer from “strike” bills introduced in legislatures by dis- 
gruntled deadheads of former days. An enlightened and 
unprejudiced public opinion should protect them from unjust 
measures. 

It is clear, then, that much has already been accomplished 
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by public attention and discussion. New and needed empha- 
sis has been placed upon the public character of the railroads 
and upon their liability to be regulated in the public interest. 
The railroad managers have generally recognized their 
responsibility to the public as well as to their shareholders. 
There is no longer any of “the public be damned” attitude 
which venerable tradition attributes to the founder of one 
of our great railroad systems. Tangible and substantial 
proof of improved conditions is seen in the movement among 
the great railroads to abolish inequitable discriminations in 
freight and passenger transportation. It is to be hoped that 
it is not a mere spasm of virtue on the eve of impending regu- 
lative legislation, but that it is a permanent gain. 

Much yet remains to be settled. The country is looking 
forward to Congressional action. A score of bills proposing 
as many plans of railroad regulation have already been intro- 
duced. The contest is now waged around the question of the 
railroad rate-making power. Granted that the rates shall 
be public and the same to all shippers, there are other vital 
problems to be decided. How shall the initial schedule of 
rates be made? Upon what principles ought it to be made? 
Shall the government interfere to set aside what it may deem 
an unreasonable rate? If so, what governmental authority 
shall be given power to do this? If a rate is set aside, shall 
the government undertake to fix and enforce the new rate? 
What rate shall be in force during the hearing and adjudica- 
tion of the complaint? These questions are not easy of solu- 
tion and it is not strange that so many varying plans are 
proposed. 

In considering these plans, a few general facts and prin- 
ciples should be held steadily in mind. No scheme of regula- 
tion should be entered upon in a spirit of hostility and pre- 
judice against the railroads. Nothing but even-handed jus- 
tice should be sought. The private enterprise enlisted in the 
conduct of our: great transportation systems has wrought a 
wonderful work in the development of the resources of our 
country. The railroads have contributed to general pros- 
perity and are entitled to share in it. As private property, 
they are entitled to a reasonable, and even a generons, return 
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upon the capital actually invested. Any system of rates 
which would make a reasonable return impossible would be 
confiscatory and unconstitutional. Again, it should be noted 
that freight rates in this country would seem in themselves 
reasonable, for they are considerably lower than in European 
countries. Complaint has usually been directed not against 
the absolute amount of the rates, but against discriminations 
as between localities and sections of the country. Rates have 
been objected to as comparatively unjust rather than as unjust 
in themselves for the service performed. 

In the matter of the framing of the initial rate schedules, 
there are important reasons why the function should be left 
with the managers of the railroads. The more one studies 
the rate-making problem, the more intricate and complicated 
he finds it to be. To best serve the business interests of the 
country, railroad rates should be flexible and should vary 
easily with changing conditions. Single railroad systems 
now make and file annually with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission thousands of rate schedules. Many of these con- 
tain hundreds of separate rates. The railroad traffic man- 
agers, being in constant touch with station agents and ship- 
pers, are able to keep advised concerning local conditions. 
A commission at Washington, undertaking to fix literally 
millions of rates, would probably make rates more uniform 
and rigid and with its necessary lack of detailed local infor- 
mation would most certainly work greater injustice and harm 
to the business of the country than exists under the present 
rate-making plan. The nature of the railroad business is 
such that the principle of “charging what the traffic will 
bear” is the best attainable one, when taken to mean what 
the traffic will reasonably bear and not all that the traffic will 
bear. But experience with government made rates is that 
an attempt is usually made to base them on an impracticable 
cost of service principle, or upon a distance principle, which 
would hamper the development of new sections of the country 
and put a clog on progress. 

While the government should not enter upon a policy of 
genera! rate-making, the public character of the railroads - 
gives it abundant reason to concern itself with enforcing 
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reasonable rates. In making rates, railroad traffic managers 
have been frequently charged with discriminating unjustly 
as between localities. Where a locality claims to be 
aggrieved by an unreasonable rate, or where other unjust 
discrimination is alleged, the government should provide an 
effective method of having the complaint heard and the rate 
set aside, if found unreasonable. And means should be 
provided for substituting a just rate without long and bur- 
densome delay. There are now existing remedies i 
unreasonable rates, but they are costly and ineffectual. It 
is right that Congress should accede to the demand for 
an effective remedy. 

A most important reason for the exercise of such govern- 
ment power over rates is found in the present method and 
principle of rate-making. Railroad officials, charging what 
the traffic will bear, have a wide discretion and exercise a 
power in many respects like that of taxation. They are 
not owners of a private monopoly, but are conducting a busi- 
ness charged with a public interest. When carriers and 
shippers dispute about rates for the service rendered by a 
business which has a public character, it is not right that one 
interested party should have power to make an arbitrary and 
absolute decision. With the tendency to consolidation of the 
railroads of the country under control of a small group of 
financiers, it becomes increasingly important that the rate- 
making power should not be entirely unrestrained, but should 
be regulated in the public interest. We have seen that there 
are important reasons why a conservative policy would favor 
the fixing of rates by private managers in the first instance, 
but such managers should not be made dictators from whose 
decision the public has no adequate method of appeal. There 
should be some tribunal of appeal so constituted as both to 
safeguard the interests of the public and to conserve the 
property rights of the private owners. 

Every plan of government interference with rates is open 
to one important objection. The power to set aside one rate 
found unreasonable and to establish a new rate is the power 
to alter all rates if all are found to be unreasonable. Fur- 
thermore, since rates are dependent one upon the other, the 
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alteration of a single rate might compel the change of hun- 
dreds of others. Because such possibilities attend the exer- 
cise by the government of the power of regulating rates, 
many persons are opposed to such a grant to any govern- 
mental authority, arguing that the power would be used to 
zing about a general reconstruction of the whole rate system 
of the country. It is believed, however, that it is possible 
to put into force a system of rate regulation which will afford 
a remedy for known and definite evils without opening the 
way for radical or revolutionary action. Present conditions 
are such that radical action is to be feared rather as the result 
of a do-nothing policy than as the result of a conservative 
measure for the relief of complaining shippers and localities. 
The writer has no new plan to add to the many which have 
been already offered. He has been much impressed with the 
merits of the plan for federal regulation proposed by Judge 
Noyes, of the Connecticut Court of Common Pleas, who is 
also president of the New London Northern Railroad Com- 
pany.* Judge Noyes maintains that the question of the 
reasonableness of a rate is a judicial one and must, under 
our system of government, be determined by a court. He 
would therefore have a special court created in accordance 
with the constitutional provisions concerning the judiciary. 
This court would have power to enquire into the reasonable- 
ness of any specific rate against which complaint had been 
made. If the rate were found reasonable, the complaint 
would be dismissed; if found unreasonable, its further col- 
lection would be enjoined. Experience has shown that courts 
may be expected to use such power conservatively and with 
due regard to the protection of private property rights. But 
it is the opinion of Judge Noyes that the making of a new 
rate is not a judicial function and that the courts could not 
properly undertake that function. He therefore proposes 
that when a rate is found unreasonable “all the papers in the 
case, together with the evidence,” shall “be certified to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which” shall “be empow- 
ered, upon an inspection of the papers, to then make a max- 





*Walter C. Noyes, American Railroad Rates. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company. 
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imum rate to take the place of that found unreasonable by 
the court.” This rate is to remain in force a prescribed 
time and to be subject to modification by the commission. 
No hearing before the commission will, under this plan, be 
necessary, and speedy action will be required. 

This plan reverses most of those which have been proposed, 
since action by a court is to precede rather than to follow 
action by a commission. It seems to avoid constitutional 
and legal objections, to provide a more satisfactory body for 
the initial determination of the reasonableness of a rate, to 
be as expeditious as any other plan—especially if a special 
court be created to hear rate complaints,—and to be fair to 
both shipper and railroads. There is, of late, a tendency 
among leading railroad managers to come to the support of 
some such conservative legislation as has been outlined. It 
is recognized that, “Defeating conservative measures merely 
incites radical action.” The feeling in railroad circles is 
reflected in an article by Hugh Rankin, of the Railroad 
Gazette, in the annual financial review of the New York 
Times. He says: “Even the likelihood of national railroad 
legislation is admittedly causing less and less misgiving 
among the railroads themselves. It becomes steadily more 
evident that there will be legislation, and at the same time— 
a conclusion which has really always been pretty clear—that 
no measure will be enacted which will mean confiscation of 
the property or prosperity of the railroads.” 











William Henry Baldwin, Jr." 


By Oswatp Garrison VILLARD, 
Of the New York Evening Post 


To some of the readers of Taz Sourn Artantio Quar- 
TERLY the assertion that the premature death of William 
Henry Baldwin, Jr., was a great loss to the South may seem 
an anomaly. For Mr. Baldwin was of sturdy New England 
Abolitionist stock who believed with a full heart that all men 
are born free and equal. Although for two years a resident 
of the South, while an employee of the Southern Railway, 
and therefore familiar by observation and experience with 
its peculiar problems, he none the less did not share the con- 
ventional Southern view as to the proper methods of dealing 
with them. Wherever his work took him, whether to Kansas, 
Montana or Alabama, he had the same habit of studying what 
was going on about him as of dipping deeply into the rail- 
way questions with which he had to do. His mind could not, 
however, be influenced merely by the fact that those who sur- 
rounded him held to a certain belief. He could truthfully say, 
“Reason has prevailed with me more than popular opinion.” 
Moreover, like most men who exert a wide moral influence, 
he had early charted certain fixed moral principles by which 
he steered the ship of his faith through such mental seas, 
whether calm or disturbed, as it was his lot to navigate dur- 
ing his all-too-brief life. 

But if Mr. Baldwin did not make Southern beliefs his own, 
his residence in the South gave it that hold upon his interest 





*To Mr. Villard’s general estimate of Mr. Baldwin’s character and work we 
add the following biographical facts: Mr. Baldwin was born in Boston Feb- 
ruary 5, 1868, was fitted for college at the well-known Roxbury Latin School, 
and graduated at Harvard in 1885. In February, 1886, he went to Omaha to 
accept a position with the Union Pacific Railway, remaining in the West until 
1894, when he became third vice-president of the Southern Railway, with head- 
quarters at Washington. Two years later he moved to New York, having 
accepted the presidency of the Long Island Railroad, which, before his death, 
became a part of the Pennsylvania System, Until his death, January 8, 1905, 
he was, besides being one of the most prominent railroad men of the country, a 
most useful citizen, as may be clearly seen from Mr. Villard’s article—Tus 
Evrrors. 
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and affection which is the experience of all men of broad 
sympathies and of imagination who cross its borders. The 
desire to aid in the uplifting of the South, both educationally 
and otherwise, was perhaps the strongest influence in his life 
at its close. By this no one should conceive him a dogmatic 
philanthropist deeply prejudiced in some directions and work- 
ing along certain lines with marked condescension—and a 
patronizing air. The chairman of the General Education 
Board was a simple-minded man, quite unconscious of him- 
self and bent only on applying business methods to the edu 
cational and social problems that fascinated him. He was 
above all a believer in fair play and the square deal. Un- 
fairness to black man or white man, either in the denying of 
opportunities or by the drawing of class distinctions, always 
stirred his indignation. Yet he could ever see both sides of 
a case and if he felt—as he did—deep sympathy for the ne- 
groes, he also appreciated to the fullest extent just how ter- 
rible a task it is for any people of refinement and education 
to face life in a community overrun with ignorant, often 
brutish, beings, and yet remain just and truly Christian. 
This ability to feel the wrongs of both sides gave him the 
power he possessed of moving people and winning their re- 
spect and confidence. This is often done by a cowardly con- 
cealment of one’s own beliefs, frequently misnamed diplo- 
macy, but Mr. Baldwin’s views were widely known and under- 
stood. If any people misinterpreted his utterances it was 
their fault, not Mr. Baldwin’s. 

For the pressing Southern evils of the day Mr. Baldwin’s 
remedy was in most cases education. Eager in the fight 
against child-labor, North and South, he wished to attack it 
by a campaign of education and by the enactment of compul- 
sory school laws. Himself a corporation officer—he was, at 
his death, president or trustee of more than forty companies 
or financial institutions—he early realized the fallacy of the 
theory that cheap and ignorant labor pays. To the poor 
whites he wanted to give better roads, better newspapers and 
better schools. To bring them in touch with the busy world, 
from which those of the back country semed almost as 
far apart as in the days of slavery, was one of his aims. 
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An enthusiastic advocate of industrial education for both 
races, he believed also in high schools for them both. But 
the first need to him was to get good common schools and to 
build up such institutions as Tuskegee. With this school he 
early allied himself—not, however, for sentimental reasons 
and not until he had satisfied himself that it was a bona fide 
institution. “I shall be glad to help you,” he said to Booker 
Washington when he first met him, “if on investigation I find 
it is the real thing.” To satisfy himself that it was the “real 
thing” he visited Tuskegee, examined in detail the school and 
its management, and then became a trustee. For Tuskegee 
he toiled unceasingly and with great success; under his guid- 
ance its financial position was notably bettered and its endow- 
ment steadily increased. It was largely owing to his efforts 
that Mr. Carnegie’s attention was drawn to Tuskegee’s needs 
with the resulting splendid gift from that extraordinary 
philanthropist. And when Mr. Baldwin passed away stu- 
dents and teachers and graduates showed their earnest appre- 
ciation of Mr. Baldwin’s work not only by printed and 
spoken tributes, but by contributing $800 from their scant 
means to the $150,000 fund raised to commemorate his use- 
ful life. 

But Mr. Baldwin’s zeal for manual and industrial train- 
ing did not blind his eyes to the necessity of universities for 
both races, and universities in which there should be scientific 
study of the questions of the hour, and freedom of speech. 
Himself a loyal Harvard man, his alma mater’s motto, “Veri- 
tas” was ever before him. “Now, let us get at the facts,” 
was a frequent interjection of his when the discussion of a 
committee room had become warm and confused. Then 
came from him the clearest possible statement of the case up 
to the point or points still in dispute, whereupon the discus- 
sion at once became orderly and helpful. He would have 
made a remarkable teacher himself; as it was, the need of 
trained teachers for the South appealed to him with re- 
doubled vigor by reason of his own clearness of mind and 
ability to impart knowledge. 

Just how much credit belongs to Mr. Baldwin for the 
founding of the General Education Board it would be hard 
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to say. The Southern Education Board had gradually been 
developed as a result of the Capon Springs Conferences. 
There was needed a body which would dispense funds raised 
in the North and act as a clearing-house to which Northern 
philanthropists, beset by a horde of solicitors white and black, 
might turn for information as to any school and for guid- 
ance in the bestowal of gifts. Business men like Mr. Bald- 
win and Mr. Robert C. Ogden speedily saw the advantage 
of having a business organization with paid employees to 
search out the greatest needs and to give, not only in accord- 
ance with needs, but with a view to results. Mr. Rockefeller 
was at hand to give the million of dollars with which the 
General Board began its work, and the choice of Mr. Bald- 
win as chairman was natural if not inevitable. If the plan 
was Mr. Rockefeller’s own he deserves praise for his breadth 
of view and his readiness to recognize a great opportunity. 
But he deserves still more credit if his was the mind which 
selected Mr. Baldwin as the chairman of the Board. Yet in 
fairness to others it must be admitted that all those who came 
closely in contact with Mr. Baldwin could not but feel that 
he had a great mission to perform. “We cannot afford to 
lose Baldwin,” said the bearer of a name distinguished in 
American History on hearing of his fatal illness: “I consider 
him of greater value in the solution of the race problem than 
any other man.” 

Undoubtedly Mr. Baldwin’s charm of personality was in 
large measure accountable for the readiness with which men 
and women turned to him for aid and insisted upon his 
shouldering responsibility after responsibility. No one 
could look into his clear blue eyes and fail to note the trans- 
parent honesty of the man. Plenty of people might and did 
disagree with his views on this question or that, but no one 
ever doubted the sincerity of his purpose or failed to note 
the benevolence of the man. He was above all a citizen in 
the old sense, one devoted to the common weal, and his in- 
terests were unbounded by any municipal borders, state lines 
or national boundaries. “I am for the man who is down,” 
was his motto in life, and it mattered not to Mr. Baldwin 
whether the man who was down was white, black, or yellow, 

8 
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whether he was Jew or Christian: if he was honestly strug- 
gling to get up then he could have Mr. Baldwin’s sympathy 
and aid. The same feeling that led him to leave an elevated 
train to take to a hospital the little Jewish child whose pallid 
looks he had o! <xved in passing made him feel deeply the 
great problem or the East Side thousands of New York City. 
Hence, when it came to settling how the memorial fund should 
be bestowed, there was a division of opinion whether it 
should commemorate his work for the South or his stand for 
civic righteousness in New York. For there were men who 
could not forget that when Mr. Baldwin took the chairman- 
ship of the Committee of Fifteen, organized to put down 
officially-favored vice in the metropolis, the company with 
which he was most closely affiliated notified him that his ser- 
vice in this cause would be distasteful to it. “I sent word to 
them,” said Mr. Baldwin to the writer of these lines, “that 
they could have my resignation, but if they accepted it every 
man, woman and child in New York would know why. I 
never heard anything more of that.” Such manifestations 
of moral courage naturally win the plaudits and esteem of 
all who know of them. 

But deep as was his interest in this city of his final resi- 
dence in which he became a foremost citizen from the day he 
entered it as a railroad president of only thirty-six, it was 
to the South that he gave most of his free time and the best 
thought of those later days. How to help and help wisely 
and how to help all classes—this was the problem he wrestled 
with day and night. For to him it was a national question 
as important for the residents of one section as to those of 
another. While his thoughts sometimes turned in the direc- 
tion of Federal aid to Southern schools, he knew that it was 
to the individual that after all he must appeal. And so he 
spoke to Northern concience and Southern conscience alike, 
certain that the cause he fought for must win in the end in 
accordance with our best and noblest traditions. 


John Motley Morehead 


By C. AtPHonso Smrrz, 
Professor of the English Language, University of North Carolina 


It is often remarked of the dead, especially in this busy 
changing age, that if they could revisit the scenes of their 
labors they would walk as in a world not realized. The 
general truth of the remark cannot be denied. But a study 
of the character and achievements of Governor Morehead 
convinces me that he would be more at home in North Caro- 
lina today than would any other of our ante-bellum gover- 
nors. He has been dead forty years, and they have been 
years of constant change and of unceasing development. But 
so wide were his sympathies, so vital were his aims, so far- 
sighted were his public policies, and so clearly did he foresee 
the larger North Carolina of schools, railroads, and cotton 
mills, that he would be as truly a contemporary in the twen- 
tieth century as he was a leader in the nineteenth. 

John Motley Morehead, governor of North Carolina for 
two successive terms, 1841 to 1845, was born in Pittsylvania 
county, Virginia, July 4, 1796. He was the son of John 
Morehead and Obedience Motley, both natives of Virginia. 
In 1798 his parents moved to Rockingham county, North 
Carolina, where he lived until his marriage in 1821 to Miss 
Ann Eliza Lindsay, eldest daughter of Colonel Robert Lind- 
say, of Guilford county. Though three counties claim him, 
his home was for the rest of his life in Greensboro, the county 
seat of Guilford; it was from Guilford as a center that his 
influence and that of his family radiated; it was in Guilford 
that his remains and those of his wife were interred; and it 
is Guilford that still jealously guards his memory as that of 
her greatest citizen. 

Though there were no classical schools in Rockingham 
county during Governor Morehead’s boyhood, his parents 
were determined that their gifted son should have a college 
education. At the age of fourteen he began the study of 
Latin in the home of his father’s friend and neighbor, the 
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Honorable Thomas Settle, father of the late Judge Thomas 
Settle. From here he went to the famous school near Greens- 
boro taught by Doctor David Caldwell. Though Doctor 
Caldwell was at this time ninety years of age, Governor More- 
head never wearied of praising his skill as a teacher and his 
range and acumen as a scholar. From Doctor Caldwell’s 
school he entered the University of North Carolina as a ju- 
nior half-advanced, joined the Dialectic Society, was made 
a tutor, graduated in 1817,* and became one of the most effi- 
cient trustees the University has ever had. He was the sixth 
alumnus of the University to occupy the governors chair, 
and the first to occupy it for two terms. 

It should be said in this connection that the differences 
of opinion in regard to Governor Morehead’s academic at- 
tainments rests on a misconception of the man and of the 
times. Books were never to him an end in themselves: he 
used them only as a means to a knowledge of men and of 
things. He could quote readily from Shakspere, Milton, 
Burns, and the later poets ;+ but he laid no claims to being a 
literary critic, nor was he interested in the niceties of literary 
art except in so far as they gave cogency to his reasoning or 
sparkle to his illustrations. I have searched his pages in 
vain, however, to find any ground for the charge that his 
English was defective. In his stump speeches, none of which 
survive, he doubtless followed the vogue of the times and 
accommodated his grammar to local demands;} but in his 
published addresses his language is invariably clear, correct, 
flexible, an.. eminently representative of the power and per- 
sonality of the man behind it. 

After graduation Governor Morehead studied law under 





*The Morehead room is still pointed out in the South Building. The state- 
ment, however, in the Kerr Memorial, that John Y. Mason, of Virginia, and 
James K. Polk, the future president, were classmates of Governor Morehead, is 
a mistake. 

+See Kerr Memorial, p. 47. 

tAn illustration may be found in an incident reported to me by Dr. Kemp P. 
Battle. During Governor Morehead’s campaign with Judge Saunders, the 
Judge challenged a statement of his opponent in these words: ‘Whar, sir, does 
the gentleman git his authority for that thar statement? I ask him whar.”’ 
Slapping his hand upon certain volumes, Governor Morehead replied: ‘‘In them 
thar dokiments, sir. That’s whar.”’ 
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Archibald D. Murphy, who was twenty years his senior and 
a graduate also of Doctor Caldwell’s school and of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The influence of Murphy upon 
young Morehead was far-reaching and profound. The two 
men were alike and yet unlike. In the combination of na- 
tive brilliancy, range and accuracy of information, wealth 
of literary attainment, and constructive statesmanship, North 
Carolina has never produced the superior of Murphy. But 
in their unvarying insistence upon the need of internal im- 
provements and of broader educational policies for the State, 
the two men stood upon the same platform; and Governor 
Morehead, by his greater power over the people at large, 
was enabled to accomplish far more than Murphy. 

Obtaining his license in 1819 he began the practise of law 
in Wentworth, the county seat of Rockingham. As a rep- 
resentative from Rockingham and later from Guilford in 
the House of Commons, his fame as an eloquent tribune 
of the people and as an uncompromising advocate of internal 
improvements and of better educational facilities, drew the 
attention of all classes to him and made him the most talked 
of man in the State. Im 1840 he founded Edgeworth Fe- 
male Seminary* in Greensboro, and was chosen the same 
year as the Whig candidate for governor. 

His appearance at this time, as he stood at the threshold of 
his larger career, was singularly winning and impressive. 
His shoulders were broad, his forehead was massive, his face 
clean shaven, his hair touched with gray, his carriage erect 
but not stiff, his dress elegant but never ostentatious, and 
his expression a blending of kindliness, sagacity, and unalter- 
able determination. 

His democratic opponent for the governorship was Hon- 
orable Romulus M. Saunders, and their five months’ cam- 
paign was the most memorable the State had yet witnessed. 





“For the unique position held by this institution, in the education ofSouthern 
women, see The History of Education in North Carolina, by Charles Lee Smith‘ 
The History of Guilford County, by Miss Sallie W. Stockard, and The Church 
and Private Schools of North Carolina, by Dr. Charles Lee Raper. While there 
were, of course, many female schools in the State supported by denominational 
and municipal subscriptions, this was the only one that was founded and 
owned by an individual. 
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Though Judge Saunders was at the outset better versed than 
his opponent in the history of politics and political parties, 
Governor Morehead’s easy mastery of a popular audience, his 
candor and sincerity, together with his power of absorbing 
just the information that he needed gave him an increasing 
advantage over the democratic candidate. His majority on 
election day was more than eight thousand votes. In his 
inaugural, the first delivered in the new capitol, he “spoke 
without notes and without the slightest appearance of fal- 
tering.”* He dwelt chiefly upon commerce, agriculture, 
methods of internal improvements, and the needs of the Uni- 
versity and of the common schools. “It is to our common 
schools, in which every child can receive the rudiments of an 
education, that our attention should be mainly directed.” 

His opponent for his second term was Louis D. Henry. 
Owing to the untimely death of President Harrison and the 
alleged defection of Mr. Tyler, the Whig party in North 
Carolina was apathetic and almost disorganized; but Gover- 
nor Morehead’s majority, though reduced, was about five 
thousand. In his last official message, delivered in 1845, he 
made the following impassioned and successful appeal, hon- 
orable alike to his heart and to his head, for the better treat- 
ment vf the deaf and dumb and blind: 

“Tt is more than probable that this is the last official com- 
munication I shall have to make to your honorable body; 
tomorrow severs the political tie that now unites us. In re- 
tiring from the distinguished position I now occupy, I leave 
it pleading in behalf of these unfortunate and helpless crea- 
tures who are unable to plead for themselves, and whose hap- 
piness or misery awaits your action. 

“T conjure you, then, by your duties as wise legislators, by 
all the feelings of humanity and of philanthropy, by the 
precepts of our holy religion, to resolve never to abandon the 
seats which you now occupy, nor to behold your own beloved 
offspring, until you have done your duty towards these 
afflicted children of Providence, by the adoption of some 





*Greensborough Patriot, January 12, 1841. 
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measure for the improvement and amelioration of their con- 
dition.””* 

Governor Morehead’s reputation had already become na- 
tional and in 1848 he was unanimously chosen to preside 
over the National Whig Convention which met in Philadel- 
phia, June 7-9, to nominate a candidate for the presidency. 
His speeches at the opening and at the close of the conven- 
tion were admirable both in form and spirit, almost every 
sentiment receiving the united applause of the vast audi- 
ence.+ He had gone to the convention in the hope of helping 
to nominate Henry Clay, but Zachary Taylor was the popu- 
lar choice. “I have voted for Henry Clay,” he said in his 
concluding speech, “because no man is more largely identified 
with the glory of our country than he is. No administration 
could add a particle to his undying fame; no honors could 
add to his treasure heap. But I yield him to this conven- 
tion; yield him cheerfully, and, for the future, no man can 
go more heartily than I will for the Hero of Buena Vista.” 

But Governor Morehead’s greatest speech was doubtless 
that delivered as the representative of Guilford in defence 
of his railroad policies. It was during the session of 1858- 
’59. For five days he had listened in silence to the attacks 
of his opponents; but, when he finished his reply, “We could 
scarcely realize,” says the Honorable Thomas Settle, “the 
fact that any man possessed such powers of argument and 
eloquence.” Says the Honorable John Kerr:} “The House 
was enraptured with the display of power on the part of 
Governor Morehead, and no further charges were heard 
against him—no other attacks upon him made during the 





“See “The Early History of the North Carolina Institution for the Education 
of the Deaf and Dumb and Blind,” in Our Living and Our Dead, vol. i., pp. 257- 
261: 1874-75. In 1848 Governor Morehead had offered to W. D. Cooke, of the 
Virginia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, ‘‘a large Tavern House 
and out-houses” in Leaksville for the establishment of a similar institution in 
North Carolina. ‘This establishment you can have the first year gratis, and 
afterwards at a very moderate cost.’”” The Synod of North Carolina warmly 
commended this offer. 

+The first speech is published in the National Intelligencer of Washington, D. 
C., in the issue of June 10,1848; the second, in the issue of June 18. For access 
to the ante-bellum files of this paper and of the Greensborough Patriot, I am 
indebted to the kindness of the authorities of Trinity College, N. C. 

tKerr Memorial, p. 80. 
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session, but all other feelings and sentiments were merged 
in unbounded admiration of ‘the old man eloquent.’ ” 

It is in connection with the railroad system of North Caro- 
lina that Governor Morehead’s influence is most widely felt 
today. He is as truly the father of the North Carolina Rail- 
road as he was its first president. For his part in this great 
work his tastes and talents eminently fitted him. He was 
not only versed in civil engineering, mechanics, and archi- 
tecture, but was at the same time a successful farmer, miner, 
miller, and manufacturer. To the day of his death the pro- 
ject of a great railroad that should unite the eastern and west- 
ern sections of the state absorbed his heart and brain. Such 
a road would not only confer economic advantages by per- 
mitting a ready exchange of products between the East and 
the West, but would at the same time harmonize long di- 
vided counsels and thus create a solidarity of sentiment and 
a community of interest that the state had hitherto sorely 
lacked. The idea was not new, but no one man contributed 
so much to its practical realization as did Governor More- 
head. 

The author of the bill to charter the North Carolina Rail- 
road Company was Honorable W. S. Ashe, an eastern demo- 
erat but a friend of the West.* The bill was passed during 
the session of 1848-’49, the vote of Calvin Graves, the demo- 
cratic speaker from Caswell county, having broken the tie 
in the Senate. In Governor Morehead’s first report to the 
General Assembly as president of the road, he characterizes 
the bill as follows: “The passage of the act under which 
this company is organized was the dawning of hope to North 
Carolina; the securing its charter was the rising sun of that 
hope; the completion of the road will be the meridian 
glory of that hope, pregnant with results that none living can 
divine.” + 

Tn his last report to the stockholders in 1866, a month and 
a half before his death, he thus summarizes what had been 





*See Charles Clinton Weaver’s Internal Improvements in North Carolina 
Previous to 1860 (Johns Hopkins Dissertation, 1903, p. 91). 

¢Sce Proceedings in North Carolina Railroad Reports, Raleigh, 1850: Execu- 
tive Doc. 9, p. 5. 
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accomplished: “On January 29, 1856, trains could run 
from Charlotte to Goldsboro, a distance of two hundred and 
thirty-eight miles. June 7, 1858, found the roadbed of the 
Atlantic and North Carolina Railroad ready for trains from 
Goldsboro to Beaufort Harbor, and a few months thereafter 
found the trains running to within a few miles of Morgan- 
ton on the Western Extension. . . . In seven years 
we have built of this great line three hundred and fifty-two 
miles in one continuous line.”’* 

Governor Morehead’s undisputed primacy in all the affairs 
of the road is thus gratefully acknowledged by the stock- 
holders in their first meeting in Greensboro after his death: 
“By none can his merits be longer and better remembered 
than by us who had been accustomed to lean on his direction, 
and be guided by his wisdom, in the services of this com- 
pany, in his earnest industry in securing its charter, in his 
manly and untiring efforts to induce the doubting citizens 
along its line to shoulder the enterprise, in his sleepless energy 
and zeal through all its dark days and early beginnings as its 
first president and chief builder, from which no factious op- 
position or false clamor could for an instant divert him from 
his great purpose to imbed in the soil of his native state, in 
his own day and under his own direction ‘a great Central 
Trunk Rail Way’ as the best deliverance of her citizens from 
commercial and agricultural bondage.”+ 

As to the significance of the road in the history of the 
state, there can be no question. The granting of the charter 
was, says Honorable Rufus Barringer,} “The basis and the 
beginning of our entire present system of internal improve- 
ment, now reaching and intersecting every part of the state.” 
“The construction of this work,” says Captain S. A. Ashe,§ 
‘has been of incalculable benefit to the state and people. It 
has largely obliterated the intense sectionalism that pre- 





*See Proceedings July 12, 1866, pp. 42-47. 

+See Proceedings July 11, 1867, p. 6; also the Kerr Memorial, pp. 79-80. 

tSee his History of the North Carolina Railroad, p. 8 (a paper read May 10, 
1894, before the North Carolina Historical Society at the University of North 
Carolina). 

§See his extracts from and comments upon General Barringer’s paper in The 
Daily News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C., February 5, 1905. 
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viously divided the East and the West. It has afforded to the 
centre and West commercial facilities that were absolutely 
necessary for material and social development. During the 
war it was of the greatest advantage. It was built with- 
out costing the people of the state anything in the way of 
taxes; and for forty years it has yielded the state some reve- 
nue without any expenditure by the people. The state owes 
about $2,750,000.00 of bonds for its stock; and its stock can 
be sold at present quotations for $5,250,000.00.” 

In 1861 Governor Morehead was selected with Chief Jus- 
tice Ruffin, ex-Governor Reid, Honorable George Davis, and 
Honorable Daniel M. Barringer to represent North Carolina 
in the famous Peace Convention which met in Washington 
on February 4 of that year to devise some compromise by 
which collision between North and South might be averted. 
Governor Morehead had always been a strong Union man, 
but he returned from the Peace Convention fully convinced 
that secession was unavoidable. He became a member of 
the Provisional Congress of the Confederate States and de- 
voted his means and energies unstintedly to the Confederate 
cause. 

The close of the war found him reduced in fortune* and 
broken in health. One year later, August 27, 1866, he died 
peacefully and resignedly at the Rockbridge Alum Springs 
in Virginia. He retained his mental faculties to the last 
and only « few days before his death discussed the industrial 
needs of the South so ably that a friend exclaimed, on leaving 
the room: “Is it possible he can be in a dying condition! 
He has laid out fifty years’ work for us in this conversation 
alone.” 

At his death, which preceded that of his wife only one 
year, Governor Morehead left the following family, of which 
only Mrs. L. H. Walker and Major J. Turner Morehead sur- 
vive: Mrs. L. H. Walker, Mrs. Waightstill Avery, Mrs. 
Colonel Peter Evans, Mrs. R. L. Patterson, Mrs. Julius A. 





*Governor Morechead’s estate, however, was less involved than that of many 
others because he owned comparatively few slaves. His wife had been reared 
near the New Garden Church, which was abolitionist in sentiment, and had 
always opposed her husband’s investing largely in slaves. (Letter from Mrs. 
L. H. Walker). 
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Gray, John L. Morehead, Major J. Turner Morehead, and 
Eugene L. Morehead. 

Governor Morehead’s life spanned a period of the nine- 
teenth century marked by unparalleled economic change and 
industrial enterprise. Between the years 1830 and 1845 
railroads were first built, telegraph lines were first stretched, 
and the ocean was crossed for the first time by steam pro- 
pelled vessels. He was in a sense the child of his age, for 
he felt the thrill of the new life and saw clearly the promise 
of material and commercial greatness that the new forces 
prophesied. But never for a moment did he lose sight of 
those finer virtues without which material progress becomes 
gross and sordid. In his character there was the blend of 
gentleness and strength, of generosity and business sagacity, 
of social charm and rugged principle. Wealth was to him 
the means of doing good, and high station the opportunity of 
public service. Though he was the pioneer manufacturer in 
the South, he transmits to this age not merely the lesson of 
industrial enterprise and material progress but of these 
wrought into the finer forces of character and used only for 
high social and civic ends. 











The Excessive Devotion to Athletics 


Wits P. Few, 
Dean and Professor of English in Trinity College 

The recent revelations to the public of the exaggerated 
emphasis put upon intercollegiate athletics and the rank 
abuses that have in late years grown up about the whole sys- 
tem, have produced a shock almost as severe as the shock 
produced by the disclosures of public and private graft. And 
between these evils and dangers in college sports and the evils 
and dangers in the business world there is an unmistakable 
connection; for the excess that manifests itself in college 
sports is but a reflection of the same spirit that is everywhere 
abroad in our country. The intensity with which col- 
lege sports are pursued is a manifestation of the spirit which 
the American people put into everything; and the craze for 
winning games embodies the spirit and methods of trade. 
The impulses and habits acquired at home are carried into the 
schools and colleges. But to account for the rise of evils is 
not to justify them; and for some of the evils that have grown 
up about competitive athletics there is no justification. 

Thoughtful men have, for some years, felt that college 
authorities ought to call a halt, and set some limit to the all- 
controlling place athletics have come to hold in American col- 
leges. The American public has lately been in a fair way to 
hysteria on the subject. What the sober thought of the more 
reasonable could not achieve seems about to come at the hands 
of the many, in the great mass and brute force of enraged 
public sentiment. To lop off some of the grosser evils of col- 
lege athletics will be worth the cost to the American people of 
a genuine case of national hysterics. This swift passing 
from one extreme to another is our characteristic American 
way of making progress. To come to a just and durable 
judgment it is necessary to strike a balance. That there are 
evils in intercollegiate athletics is beyond question. The dis- 
closures recently made show the conditions in some of the 
prominent eastern colleges to be worse than had been known 
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to the general public. Football, as the most exaggerated 
form of intercollegiate games, is being widely condemned. 
As at present played, the game should no doubt be abolished. 
The entire country has been laid under obligations to Colum- 
bia University for its announced determination to banish the 
game; and Harvard never did the country a better service 
than it is now doing by the investigations it is making and the 
action it will no doubt take in due time. The present game 
should be killed and some better autumn game allowed to 
come in its place; may be, Association or Rugby football, in 
which a larger number of men could take part, and with less 
risk to life and limb. 

There is good in intercollegiate athletics, when properly 
conducted. They have made considerable contribution to 
American college life, and deserve to be saved from the perils 
that threaten them and the evils that now actually beset them. 
The two chief dangers of intercollegiate athletics are, excess 
and the spirit that would win by unfair means. It may be 
fairly said that these are the two most prominent dangers in 
American life. The faults which everybody recognizes as be- 
longing to intercollegiate games are, therefore, not to be 
charged to any inherent weakness in the system, but are to be 
taken as manifestations of American life. While, then, these 
faults must not be regarded as inherent weaknesses inevit- 
ably attaching themselves to college sports; yet these faults 
must be overcome, else they will make college sports more 
harmful than useful and will in the end destroy them alto- 
gether. The situation has grown more intense year by year, 
and continually the athletic is being substituted for the intel- 
lectual ideal. That this excessive importance attached to 
athletics is doing harm to American education cannot be ques- 
tioned. And these evils are more pronounced in the larger 
and older colleges of the East and North. They are evils 
that have grown out of mere bigness. They have come from 
great prosperity, like many of the evils in the business and 
political life of the country. These larger colleges must do 
something to lighten the strain that is now upon athletics; 
and something will doubtless be done before long. Perhaps 
to abolish the gate receipts would produce the desired results. 
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These pronounced evils of athletics in the larger eastern 
colleges have not threatened the colleges in the South. Our 
evils are not evils of prosperity, but evils of adversity; and 
they came from lack of organization, from the chaotic state in 
which so much of our education finds itself. The country 
has been too poor, the colleges have been too small, and the 
communities in which the colleges have been located too 
sparsely settled to give Southern intercollegiate games the 
vast crowds and immense gate receipts that have produced 
the fanaticism and wild enthusiasm in the North. And yet 
athletic conditions have been no better in most parts of the 
South than in the North. But the unfortunate situation here 
is attributable to the disorganized state of education, and, as 
a symptom of this disorganization, it is most discouraging. 
Southern colleges are growing rapidly, and the entire section 
is becoming prosperous as never before. Prosperity will soon 
come to intercollegiate athletics; and if to the evils of dis- 
organization, we add the evils that come from bigness and 
prosperity, we shall have a state of things that will be unen- 
durable. It is absolutely essential that all reputable South- 
ern colleges at once put themselves right in the matter of 
intercollegiate athletics. 

What is needed is a common set of rules for all reputable 
colleges. These rules ought to be reasonably fair and they 
ought to be enforced by an intelligent and just public senti- 
ment in the college and out of it. A college that will habit- 
ually indulge in sharp and questionable athletic practices will 
not develop moral power enough to correct itself, until it is 
sternly judged at the bar of public opinion. If professionals or 
semi-professionals are sent against amateurs of another insti- 
tution, the conditions are unequal if the facts are known; if 
they are concealed it is unfair and dishonest. Nothing can 
be more permanently vicious and hurtful to the college than 
the practice—not unknown to some institutions in the North 
and in the South—of playing men of doubtful amateur stand- 
ing and at the same time proclaiming to the world that the 
standing of these men is unquestionable. This instilling into 
the minds of the educated youth of the country the doctrine, 
that in order to win it is allowable to indulge in sharp tricks, 
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will do more harm in the long run than the college will be able 
to counteract by any good offices that it can perform. The time 
will soon come when any kind of shady practice in athletics 
will be regarded as dishonorable. The time ought to be at hand 
when it will be a discredit to any college to send out teams 
that are composed of men who are not genuine students and 
amateur athletes; when to send out a team not composed of 
amateurs and concealing the facts will be treated like any 
other form of common dishonesty. 

A common set of rules ought to be in force at all reputable 
colleges, because there can be no just comparison when the 
competitors do not meet on even footing, and the results must 
always be unsatisfactory. I believe it is entirely wrong for 
any college to allow its teams to go against other college teams 
that are aot composed of real students and amateurs. The 
better organized Southern colleges have already taken this 
position. Northern colleges can do a distinct service to the 
cause of decent athletics in the South by taking the same 
stand in games played on their Southern trips. 

These common rules should be definitely formulated and 
should be widely known. The rules should be the result of 
accumulated experience and they should represent the best 
thought of the best institutions of learning in the country. 
But it must be admitted that rules of themselves will not be 
effective. Laws must be backed by enlightened public senti- 
ment and where this public sentiment does not exist no rules 
can ever be availing. There ought to be among reputable col- 
leges a gentleman’s understanding to live up to the rules and 
to send out as representatives only men who have a right to 
be on college teams. Unless this sort of sentiment exists in a 
college, it will become a breeding place for sharp practices 
and dishonesty; and for this state of things, the faculty and 
the governing board cannot be held blameless. 

Another serious need is some comprehensive organization 
to which disputed matters may be referred. In the South, 
there is an organization of this sort, and it ought to be 
initiated in other parts of the country. The Southern Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association was organized some twelve 
years ago and it now has some twenty odd members com- 
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prising the better colleges of all the Southern States except 
Virginia and North Carolina. Trinity College alone repre- 
sents these two states in the organized movement for the bet 
terment of athletic conditions in the South. For the back- 
wardness of the two states named, the University of Virginia 
and the University of North Carolina must divide a large 
share of responsibility. 

This association is making an honest effort to better the 
athletic conditions in the South, and it has had conspicuous 
success. I can see no serious objection any Southern col- 
lege could make to joining this association. It is better to 
join it and try to strengthen it than to remain on the out- 
side and cavil at it. I am sorry to say my observation has 
taught me to believe that objections to joining such organ- 
izations are nearly always disingenuous. This association 
has adopted a body of rules that proscribe all who are not gen- 
uine students and amateur athletes. To an executive com- 
mittee is referred the question of eligibility of the teams of 
the twenty odd colleges that compose the association. Thus 
is secured an impartial board in the place of an interested 
athletic committee to pass upon the eligibility of every man 
who represents his college in any intercollegiate contest. So 
far as I have been able to observe this board has always 
been composed of fair-minded and sensible men. 

There are still left a few colleges that manifest an evident 
dislike to the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association. 
They are as a rule colleges that make no effort to regulate 
their athletics, and want to befoul the general atmosphere by 
making other colleges seem as dishonest as they themselves. 
There have been some sad manifestations of this sort of spirit 
within recent years. Some of the same colleges that have man- 
ifested this spirit have manifested also a shameful lack of 
common honesty. On some occasions paid coaches have 
played against other college teams. At other times ineligible 
men have been played under assumed names. There has even 
been a rumor that in one of the important football games 
played in the South this past season, twelve men were run 
in at one time. We in the South are justly proud of the 
sense of honor and spirit of chivalry that manifest themselves 
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in so many phases of the life of this gentle and generous 
people. By some strange perversity, men honorable to the 
minutest detail of conduct in all other matters, in this one 
thing become sophisticated and unwilling to meet issues 
squarely. 

But if there are Southern colleges that have good reasons 
for remaining outside the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association, they ought to publish to the world their attitude 
on the subject of intercollegiate athletics; and their teams 
ought to conform to the requirements now in force in well 
regulated American colleges. Or else they should not claim 
to stand on the same footing with amateur college teams. The 
colleges that fail to do their duty ought to be outlawed by all 
colleges that stand for decency in athletics as in other things, 
by intelligent and fair-minded newspapers, and by right- 
thinking men everywhere. 











Some Facts About John Paul Jones 


By Jonrvus Davis, Esg., 
Member of the Wilmington, N. C., Bar 


PART 1. 


There is another event, by far the most important and re- 
markable in the life of Jones, which his biographers have 
passed by with bare mention, and so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, without any attempt at explanation. How, by 
what means and influence, did he obtain his commission as 
the Senior First Lieutenant in the Continental Navy ? 

Hill, in his “Twenty-six Historic Ships,” page 12, says, 
“He (that is, Paul Jones,) was fain to content himself with a 
First Lieutenant’s commission dated December 7, 1775, 
which was handed to him in Independence Hall by John 
Hancock in person on December 22, 1775. Paul Jones was 
thus the first officer of the Continental Navy to receive his 
commission.” 

Jones’s autobiography was first published in this country, 
I believe, in Niles’s Register, the first instalment appearing 
in the weekly number of June 6, 1812. It commences ab- 
ruptly with his connection with the Continental Navy, and 
contains no allusion to the previous events of his most event- 
ful life. “. . . At the commencement of the American 
war (during the year 1775) I was employed to fit out the 
little squadron which the Congress had placed under Commo- 
dore Hopkins, who was appointed to the command of all the 
armed vessels appertaining to America; and I hoisted with 
my hands the American flag on board the Alfred, which was 
then displayed for the first time. I at the same time ac- 
quainted Mr. Hewes, a member of Congress, and my parti- 
cular friend, with a project for seizing the island of St. Hel- 
ena,” etc., etc. Mr. Hewes was then a member of the Con- 
gress from North Carolina and a member of the Committee 
on Marine Affairs. I will later on allude to him and the 
cause of the friendship which Paul claimed with him. 
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These things must arrest the attention of the thoughtful 
reader and prompt him to inquire what brought about this 
sudden rise of Paul from obscurity to such signal honors. 
How did it come that this adventurer, of humble origin and 
poor estate, without apparent friends or influence, who had 
passed his life in the merchant service, after a scant two 
years’ residence in this country, and that spent in obscu- 
rity not penetrated by any of his numerous biographers, 
achieved such high rank over the heads of so many able Amer- 
ican seamen eagerly seeking the position. I make bold to say, 
that it was his friends, Willie and Allen Jones, who, bringing 
all their powerful influence to bear on his behalf with their in- 
timate friend Hewes, who was a member of the Committee on 
Marine Affairs, secured him the commission. In the inti- 
mate association which grew up between the two brothers 
and Paul during his long stay at “The Grove” and “Mount 
Gallant,” it is only reasonable to assume, that the constant 
and overshadowing theme of discussion between them was 
the critical condition of affairs in the colonies, the battle of 
Lexington, the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, 
the resolves of the Provincial and Continental Congresses, 
the embodying of the militia, all pointing to one inevitable 
end—war. The leaders of the people were at that time ac- 
tive, passing from point to point in the State, and gathering 
for counsel at the homes of the influential. It is certain that 
many such gatherings and conferences were had at “The 
Grove” and “Mount Gallant;” and, with our knowledge of 
Paul’s character, we can be well assured that he was a for- 
ward and eager participant in all of them. Im the coming 
conflict, he foresaw the opportunity his ambitious soul had 
been craving for—rank, distinction, homage, fame, power— 
and we can see him, with all the vigor of his powerful mind, 
his strong and forceful personality, his consummate knowl- 
edge of his subject, unfolding his plans to an attentive au- 
dience, of an American navy to be created and commanded 
by himself, which would destroy the commerce of England, 
levy heavy tribute upon her seaport cities, wrest from her, 
whose proud boast was, 


“That not a sail without permission spreads,” 
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the supremacy of the seas, and above all send the name of 
Paul Jones ringing throughout the civilized world. 

Here at “The Grove,” Hewes was a frequent and welcome 
visitor, and here he met and became acquainted with Paul. 
Hewes lived in Edenton, and was a merchant of considerable 
means, extensively engaged in shipping. He was an edu- 
cated gentleman, the intimate associate and friend of John 
Harvey, Samuel Johnston (to whose sister he was engaged at 
the time of her death), Iredell, Buncombe, Harnett, the 
Joneses, and all the other leading men of the State. He had 
been a member for years of the General Assemblies, was a 
member of the Provincial Congresses, with Willie Jones, and 
was one of the delegates from this State to the first, second 
and third Continental Congresses, and was one of the signers 
on behalf of this State of the Declaration of Independence. 

In December, 1773, he was appointed by the General As- 
sembly one of the Committee of Correspondence for the State. 
The chief duty of this committee was to keep in communica- 
tion and touch with the other colonies upon the issues of the 
day and the common defense. As a member of this impor- 
tant body, he was brought into an acquaintance with all the 
leading men throughout the country, and when sent later as 
a delegate to the Continental Congress, he went, not as a 
stranger to a strange body, but as one well known and of 
influence in his State. 

He was a member of the Marine Committee of the First 
Continental Congress, which had in charge the whole naval 
department, and was the chairman of that committee in the 
second Congress. He was virtually the first Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Here we find the reason of Paul’s friendship with Hewes, 
and the true ground of his appointment as Senior First Lieu- 
tenant in the Continental Navy. There is no other hypothe- 
sis upon which it can be accounted for. So long as Hewes 
was on the Naval Committee and in a position to assist in 
his advancement, we find many letters from Paul to him, 
some explaining his actions in certain matters and others com- 
plaining of the injustice done him in the advancement over 
him of officers his juniors in date of appointment. 
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We gather from these letters that he relied on Hewes not 
only for aid in his promotion, but for assistance in all mat- 
ters in which he might be brought in conflict with the navy 
department. I give here in their entirety three letters writ- 
ten by Paul Jones which may be of interest to the readers of 
the Quarter Ly and which tend to show the great obligations 
which he was under to Mr. Hewes: 


CAPTAIN JONES TO LIEUTENANT SPOONER. 


ALFRED, 12th November, 1776, 
Orr THE Coast or Carre Breton. 


Srm:—You are hereby appointed commander of our prize the brigan- 
tine Active, from Liverpool for Halifax. You are directed to proceed 
with all possible despatch for the State of North Carolina, and to deliver 
your charge (the brigantine Active with my letters) unto Robert Smith, 
Esq., the agent at Edenton. I request you to be very careful to keap 
a good look-out to prevent your being surprised or retaken; and you 
must by no means break bulk, or destroy any part of the cargo or stores 
except what may be absolutely necessary for your subsistence during 
the passage. If you find it impossible to reach and get into North 
Carolina, you are at liberty to go into any other of the United States 
of North America. I wish you a safe and speedy passage, and am, sir, 
your most obedient, very humble servant, 

JoHN PavuL Jonzs. 


To Mr. Walter Spooner, Lieutenant of the ship-of-war the Alfred, and 
Commander of the Alfred’s prize, the brigantine Active. 


N. B.—When off the bar of Ockricock you are to hoist a jack or en- 
sign on the under part of your jib-boom as a signal for a pilot, and 
hoist your ensign union down. 


CAPTAIN JONES TO ROBERT SMITH. 


ALFRED, OFF THE Coast OF Cape BRETON, 
18th November, 1776. 


Str:—I am happy in this opportunity of acknowledging the great 
obligation I owe to Mr. Hewes, by addressing my prize, the brigantine 
Active, to you. I have seen and do esteem yourself; but I knew your 
brother James well, when I was myself a son of fortune. You will per- 
haps hear from me again in a short time. Meanwhile you may promul- 
gate that I have taken the last transport with clothing for Canada; no 
other will come out this season, and all that have been sent before her 
are taken. This will make Burgoyne “shake a cloth in the wind,” and 
check his progress on the lakes. I have taken a private adventure of 
Captain Foxe’s (in slops) for the use of my seamen, and should he be 
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allowed his private trade, you will please to give him any credit he 
may occasionally want under fifty pounds sterling, till I write you more 
particularly on the subject. 

I have the honor to be, with much esteem, sir, your most obedient, 
very humble servant, JouN Paut Jongs. 
To Robert Smith, Esq., agent for the State of North Carolina. 


FROM LETTER BOOK OF JOHN PAUL JONES—PAGE 32. NOW 
IN LIBRARY—NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
Ranoer, Brest 27TH: May 1778. 
My dear and Honored Sir 


I had the Honor of writing to you from Nantes the 10th of December 
last:—I sent three Copies each inclosing Copies of my letters to you 
from Portsmouth. I leave the inclosed Packet for Mr. Livingston open 
for your perusal—and you are at free liberty to Copy from it any Part 
that may seem worth your Attention—I mention this well knowing 
how much you have interested yourself in my Concerns, for which I 
never can sufficiently thank you. 

I have my Dear Sir the Honor to be with real Esteem, 

Your’s &e— 
Honorable Joseph Hewes, 


Spooner, the prize master of the Active, however, dis- 
obeyed Jones’s express instructions and instead of carrying 
his prize into Edenton, he carried it to Dartmouth, Massa- 
chusetts, where his brother was a prize agent. His motive 
in this was too plain for explanation. 

It is certain that early in their acquaintance, which was 
promoted by Willie and Allen Jones, Hewes had conceived 
a strong friendship for Paul Jones, and a thorough appre- 
ciation of his masterly abilities and profound knowledge of 
the science of his calling. He was active in bringing him to 
the notice of the Marine Committee, of Washington himself, 
and the leading members of the Congress. At a meeting of 
the Marine or Naval Committee held June 24, 1875, upon 
the motion of Hewes, Jones was invited to appear before 
the committee and give it such advice and information as 
he might think would be useful. The invitation was eagerly 
accepted by him, and in response he soon went to Philadel- 
phia. A list of inquiries in writing was given him by the 
committee, first as to “the proper qualifications of naval offi- 
cers,” and second, “the kind or kinds of armed vessels most 
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desirable for the service of the United Colonies, keeping in 
view the limited resources of the Congress.” 

I wish that I had the space to give in full Jones’s letters 
in reply to these two inquiries. They clearly show the 
transcendent genius of the man. 

Belknap in his preface to Hill’s most interesting book, 
says: “Equally fortunate was it too, when the creation of 
a navy was becoming a question of vital concern to the 
country, that Paul Jones, the masterly seaman and con- 
summate naval commander of the Revolution, was at hand to 
lay before the Marine Committee his luminous letters em- 
bodying his views as to the material and personnel of the 
navy—letters so strong and forceful, so illuminating, and in- 
structive, that the one pertaining to personnel may well stand 
for all time.” This letter on personnel was addressed to 
Hewes, who before submitting it to the committee showed it 
to Gen. Washington, whose comment upon it was: “Mr. Jones 
is clearly not only a master mariner within the scope of the 
art of navigation, but he also holds a strong and profound 
sense of the political and military weight of command on 
the sea. His powers of usefulness are great and must be 
constantly kept in view.” 

The senior officers of the new navy were recommended by 
the Marine Committee early in December, 1775, to the Con- 
gress, and appointed by it. The committee placed Paul 
Jones at the head of the first lieutenants. Buell says there 
was a very bitter and heated debate in the committee, over 
this placement of Jones, between Hewes and John Adams. 
Hewes earnestly urged the appointment of Jones as a cap- 
tain, while Adams bitterly opposed it and championed Sal- 
tonstall of New England. In speaking of this debate, Hewes 
says: “The attitude of Mr. Adams was in keeping with the 
always imperious and often arrogant tone of the Massachu- 
setts people at that time. They contended that they had 
shed the first blood, both their own and that of the enemy. 
They urged that they had already yielded everything to Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania in the organization and command of 
the army; that they, representing the principal maritime 
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colony, were entitled to the leading voice in the creation of 
the naval force.” 

Here we have a fair illustration of the same petty bicker- 
ings, and small jealousies, and place hunting for favorites, 
at the expense of the good of the country, which have in time 
of war, even to this date, disgraced this republic. 

The New England influence was, however, too great for 
Hewes and he could only obtain the position of senior lieu- 
tenant for Jones. Of the five captains at this time ap- 
pointed by Congress, all save the gallant but ill-fated Biddle, 
proved miserable failures, and two at least, Esek Hopkins 
and Saltonstall, were forced to retire from the navy in dis- 
grace. But the wonderful genius for naval warfare subse- 
quently so signally displayed by Jones, marks the prescience 
of Hewes, his clear judgment of men, and keen insight into 
character. It is interesting to note here that John Adams 
was forced to admit in later years the grievous error that he 
had made. When Jones was afterwards appointed to the 
fine frigate “America,” which, however, he was destined 
never to command, Adams wrote him: “The command of 
the America could not have been more judiciously bestowed, 
and it is with impatience that I wish her at sea, where she 
will do honor to her name. . . . Indeed, if I could see 
a prospect of half a dozen line of battle ships under the 
American flag, commanded by Commodore Paul Jones, en- 
gaged with a British force equal or not hopelessly superior, 
I apprehend the event would be so glorious for the United 
States, and would lay so sure a foundation for the prosperity 
of its navy, that it would be rich compensation for the con- 
tinuance of the war.” In reply to this letter, Jones could 
not resist a very neat thrust under the ribs. He wrote: “If I 
had a squadron of ships like the America, commanded each 
by a captain like Manly, Dale, Biddle, Barney, or Cottin- 
ean, I should let fly the general signal for closer action, and 
leave the results to take care of itself. But, if I had cap- 
tains like Landais, or some others not needful to name, I 
shor:ld contemplate the probable outcome with a shudder.” 

Tn his letters to Hewes, Jones acknowledges that he was 
indebted to him for his appointment. I give two extracts 
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out of many to support this. In a letter to Hewes of May 
22, 1778, he says: “ . . . The great individual obli- 
gation I owe you makes it more than ever my duty to keep 
you personally advised of my movements. I need not assure 
you that this is a welcome duty, much as I deplore the cause 
of it, for the reason that I know there is no person living to 
whom news of my success can bring more satisfaction than 
to yourself. And you are surely entitled to such satisfactiog 
because you more than any other person have labored to place 
the instruments of success in my hands.” 

Again, writing Hewes under date of November 7, 1778, 
he says: “Of one thing, in spite of all, you may definitely 
assure yourself, and that is I will not accept any command 
or enter into any arrangement, that can in the least bring in 
question or put out of sight the regular rank I hold in the 
United States Navy, for which I now, as always, acknowledge 
my debt to you more than to any other person.” These ex- 
tracts fully establish the truth of the statement before made 
that Hewes procured Jones his appointment in the navy, a 
fact which I think is now conceded by every one who has 
made a study of his career. 

There is another fact which goes to corroborate the reasons 
I have advanced for his change of name, and that is that 
Paul Jones was appointed to the Continental Navy from the 
State of North Carolina. In the 21st volume of the Colonial 
and State Records, page 527, is a letter from Hon. Robert 
Burton, of Granville county, then a member of Congress, to 
Governor Samuel Johnston, dated January 28, 1789. It is as 
follows: 


“Dear Sir: 


As those who have fought and bled for us in the late contest cannot 
be held in too high esteem, and as Chevalier John Paul Jones is among 
the foremost who derived their appointment from this State that de- 
serves to be held in remembrance to the latest Ages, I take the liberty 
of offering to the State as a present thro’ you, its chief Magistrate, the 
Bust of that great man and good soldier to perpetuate his memory. If 
you do me the honor to accept it, you will please inform me by a line.” 


To this, Governor Johnston replied, under date of Febru- 
ary 19, 1789, that he would readily accept the bust, on be- 
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half of the State, and communicate Mr. Burton’s letter to 
the next General Assembly for its order. Soon after this, 
November 27, 1789, Governor Johnston was elected to the 
Senate of the American Congress, and I cannot find that 
he or his successor, Governor Martin, communicated Mr. 
Burton’s letter to the Assembly. I find among the correspond- 
ence of Jones* a letter to Jefferson, dated Paris, March 20, 
1791, in which he says that Mr. Burton had asked for his bust 
in behalf of the State of North Carolina, and that he had or- 
dered Houdon to prepare and forward it by the first ship from 
Havre de Grace to Philadelphia addressed to Jefferson, ana 
he asked him to give it to the North Carolina delegates to for- 
ward to the governor of that State. Jefferson answered this 
letter under date of August 31, 1791, but made no answer or 
reference to this request. After much inquiry, I am forced 
to the conclusion that the matter dropped right here, and, as 
Paul Jones died July 18, 1792, that the bust was never pre- 
sented to the State. 

All of Jones’s biographers, I believe, agree that he came 
to America in 1773, and most of them, certainly those his- 
torians who have written sketches for the newspapers and 
magazines, assert that he came to take over the estate of his 
brother, William Paul. Even his niece, Miss Taylor, in 
her book, page 310, says: “He had recovered, as I know 
from the best sources, several thousand pounds from the 
wreck of his brother’s fortune in Virginia.” This state- 
ment cannot be reconciled with the indisputable facts, that 
William Paul left his entire estate to his sister, Mary Low- 
den, and her two eldest children, that William Paul did not 
die, and his will was not admitted to probate, until late in 
the year 1774, at least a year after Jones came to America, 
and that a stranger was allowed to administer upon it. I 
am informed by the clerk of Spottsylvania county, that no 
account of the administration or distribution of this estate 
can be found among the records of his court, but as a bond 
of only £500 was required of the administrator, the personal 
estate could not have exceeded £250. 





*Sherbourne, page 327. 
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Jones himself ascribes another reason for his coming to 
America, and as it tends to support the fact I am striving to 
prove, I shall give it. In a letter to Robert Morris, dated 
September 4, 1776, he says: “I conclude that Mr. Hewes 
has acquainted you with a very great misfortune which be- 
fell me some years ago and which brought me into North 
America. I am under no concern whatever that this, or any 
other past circumstance of my life, will sink me in your 
opinion.” 

Sherbourne, in commenting on this letter, most truly says: 
“The misfortune of which he speaks could not have impli- 
cated his moral character, or he would not have enjoyed the 
confidence of the Honorable Mr. Hewes, to whom, as Jones 
informed Mr. Morris, the particulars were known.” I have 
no doubt that this misfortune to which Jones alludes was 
the death of Maxwell, which was charged against him in 
England as murder. 

There is still another fact, lightly touched upon by the 
writers, which supports my views. In a letter to Mr. Stuart 
Mawey, of Tobago, dated May 4, 1777, and given in full by 
Miss Taylor in her book, page 25, Jones says: “After an un- 
profitable suspense of twenty months (having subsisted on £50 
only during that time), when my hopes of relief were en- 
tirely cut off, and there remained no possibility of my re- 
ceiving wherewithal to subsist upon from my effects in your 
Island, or in England, I at last had recourse to strangers for 
that aid and comfort, which was denied me by those friends, 
whom I had entrusted with my all. The good offices which 
are rendered to persons in their extreme need ought to make 
deep impressions on grateful minds; in my case, I feel the 
truth of that sentiment, and am bound by gratitude as well 
as honor to follow the fortunes of my late benefactors. 

I wish to disbelieve it, although it seems too much of a 
piece with the unfair advantage which to all appearance 
he took of me, when he left me in exile for twenty months a 
prey to melancholy and want.” This period “of unprofitable 
suspense,” during which he eked out existence for twenty 
months on bare £50, and which doubtless was as gall and 
wormwood to his proud spirit, must have been that “period 
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of obscurity” between 1773 and 1775, which was as a sealed 
book to all of his biographers save Buell, and the period of 
which he spent a large part at the homes of Allen and Willie 
Jones. I think I am justified in saying, that they were 
the “benefactors” to whom he alluded, and that his declara- 
tions that he “was bound by gratitude as well as honor to fol- 
low” their fortunes, was intended as an explanation of his 
having adopted the cause of the colonies as his own. If 
Jones had acquired that valuable plantatibn in Virginia from 
his brother and William Jones, as Buell says he did, could 
he have complained that he had been left “in exile for twenty 
months a prey to melancholy and want” with but £50 for his 
subsistence during that period, and have spoken only of his 
property in Tobago and England. 

Having treated him with such gross neglect and base in- 
gratitude during his life, it is but a fitting sequel that this 
great republic should now surround his last interment with 
all that pomp and glory which would have been so grateful 
to him in life. Neglected in life and exalted after death— 
such, alas, is too often the tardy and empty tribute awarded 
by our people to our great men. 

In a few modest words, Jones has summed up the value 
of his services to this country. Miss Taylor (page 548) says 
the following, in his own handwriting, was found after his 
death among his papers: “In 1775, I, Paul Jones, armed 
and embarked in the first American ship of war. In the 
Revolution, he had 23 battles and solemn recountres by sea; 
made seven descents in Britain and her colonies; took of her 
navy two ships of equal, and two of far superior force, many 
store ships and others; constrained her to fortify her forts; 
suffer the Irish volunteers (meaning the embodying of the 
militia in Ireland not before allowed, J. D.), desist from her 
cruel burnings in America, and exchange, as prisoners of war, 
the American citizens, taken on the ocean and cast into pris- 
ons in England as traitors, pirates and felons. In his peril- 
ous situation in Holland, his conduct drew the Dutch into 
the war, and eventually abridged the Revolution.” 

What more fitting epitaph for the grand column of marble, 
which will be erected over his ashes at Annapolis, can be 
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proposed than this? He has written his own epitaph, and 
it should be adopted to point out the story of his life to the 
future officers of our navy. 

In an article written by Mr. J. H. Myrover, of Fayette- 
ville, N. C., which lately appeared in the Wilmington Mes- 
senger, and which prompted me to write this article, he vir- 
tually stated that in his opinion there was no foundation for 
the tradition that John Paul took the name of Jones out of 
his affection for Willie Jones and his wife. Emanating from 
such an accomplished and well known writer, and one so well 
informed in the history of his State, this declaration must 
have attracted attention and may some day be cited for au- 
thority. For this, and other apparent reasons, I have thought 
it would be well within the scope of this article to sketch 
briefly the political standing and influence of Willie Jones 
at the breaking out of the Revolution. One reason given by 
Mr. Myrover, for his disbelief, was that Willie Jones “was, 
if anything, a younger man than John Paul Jones; and 
though always a great man, Willie Jones had not reached 
the zenith of his power and political influence until John 
Paul had been sleeping in his grave for some years in Paris.” 
I do not know the date of the birth of Willie Jones, but he 
was only two or three years younger than his brother, Gen- 
eral Allen Jones, who was born in 1739. Willie Jones was 
aide de camp and captain on Tryon’s staff during the war of 
the Regulators. He was a member of the General Assem- 
blies of 1770, 1771, 1772, 1773, 1774, and also a delegate 
to the first and second Provincial Congresses. As early as 
1773, he was the friend and associate of Cornelius Harnett, 
John Harvey, Samuel Johnston, William Hooper, Maurice 
Moore, Joseph Hewes, Hugh Waddell, Abner Nash, Thos. 
Person, Thomas Jones and others of like fame and influence. 
John Harvey, “the great moderator,” was then the acknowl- 
edged leader of the patriots, and the man to whom all looked 
for the initiative in all important undertakings. It is gen- 
erally conceded that we owe to him that celebrated conven- 
tion—the first Provincial Congress—which met at New Bern 
in 1774. Governor Martin had dissolved the General As- 
sembly and determined not to call it together again. This 
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determination had been communicated by Martin’s private 
secretary, Biggleston, to Harvey, who was the Speaker of the 
House. Saunders, in his prefatory notes to vol. 9, Colonial 
Records, page 29, says: “Harvey’s reply to this was, ‘Then 
the people will convene one themselves.’” On the 3rd of 
April, 1774, Harvey conferred with Willie Jones at Halifax, 
and on the 4th, with Samuel Johnston and Col. Buncombe 
at the house of the latter in Tyrrell county. “He was in a 
very violent mood,” says Johnston, in a letter written to 
William Hooper on the next day, “and declared he was for 
assembling a convention independent of the governor, and 
that he would lead the way and issue hand bills over his own 
name.” Moore, in his History, vol. 1, page 162, in writing of 
the same matter, says: “Harvey left New Bern at once, and 
first sought the counsel and aid of Willie Jones. In him he 
recognized a kindred spirit, and to him it was first proposed 
April 3, 1774, that Col. Harvey, as Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, should call a convention of the people at New 
Bern. . . . Willie Jones gave his hearty adhesion to 
the scheme. He was to North Carolina what Thomas Jeffer- 
son was to Virginia.” 

Jones says, page 124: “There were five characters of that 
day, whose extraordinary services in the cause of the first 
Provincial Congress deserve to be particularly noticed. John 
Harvey, William Hooper, Willie Jones, Samuel Johnston and 
James Iredell, were the principal pioneers in that great and 
perilous undertaking.” So that we find Harvey, to whom 
the whole State looked as its leader, singling out Willie Jones 
as the first man in the State with whom he could counsel 
as to the grave, momentous and extremely perilous step he 
was then intending to propose and advocate—a step so grave, 
so full of peril and danger to the life and property of all its 
advocates, that the counties of Chatham, Edgecombe, Guil- 
ford, Hertford, Surry, and Wake, and the Boroughs of Hills- 
boro, Salisbury, Brunswick Town and Campbelltown shrunk 
from electing delegates to the convention. 

When Martin fled from New Bern, there were no courts 
and no laws, and it became necessary to provide some system 
of government for the new and budding State. The Con- 
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gress on August 20, 1775, appointed a committee, of which 
Willie Jones was one, for that purpose, and out of its delibera- 
tions was evolved the Provincial Council, consisting of thir- 
teen members, which was to be the supreme executive of the 
State when the Congress was not sitting. This council was 
composed as follows: Samuel Johnston, chairman; Cor- 
nelius Harnett, Samuel Ashe, Thomas Jones, Whitmell Hill, 
Abner Nash, James Coor, Thomas Person, John Kinchin, 
Willie Jones, Thomas Eaton, Samuel Spencer, and Waightstill 
Avery, all historic names, and the deeds and fame of the men 
who wore them, still shine down to use through the ages of the 
past. 

The Provincial Congress which met at Halifax in April, 
1776, abolished the Provincial Council and created in its 
stead a State Council of Safety. Of this council, Willie 
Jones was chairman, and so during its life was virtually Gov- 
ernor of the State. On November 12, 1776, a Congress 
met at Halifax, which had been called, and the delegates to 
it elected, for the purpose of framing and adopting a Bill of 
Rights and a Constitution, and appointed a committee to 
draft these instruments, of which Willie Jones was a mem- 
ber. The Bill of Rights was adopted December 17, 1776, 
and the Constitution December 18, 1776. 

Jones says (page 287): “Thus were the Bill of Rights 
and the Constitution of the State formed. They are said to 
have come from the pen of Thomas Jones, aided and assisted 
by Willie Jones.” Again, on page 139, Jones says: “Thomas 
Jones, of Chowan, was a lawyer of some distinction in those 
days and carried the skill and prudence of his profession to 
the American cause. Between this man and Willie Jones 
rests the honor of having written the Constitution of North 
Carolina. I speak upon the authority of a deceased friend 
(the late Judge Murphy) when I ascribe the distinction to 
Thomas Jones, although I do not deny the claim of the other. 
They were most undoubtedly the framers of the instrument; 
and it bears in so many instances the stamp of the peculiar 
services of Willie Jones, that I cannot give up the conclusion 
which I formed so many years since, that he had a material 
agency in its composition, as well as its adoption.” This 
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was that grand and sublime chart of our liberties, which was 
handed down from one generation to another unaltered for 
sixty years, and but slightly changed or amended, until it 
was soiled by the foul touch of. the hand of reconstruction. 
In the light of these facts, graven upon the history of our 
State, who can say with truth that Willie Jones was in 1775 
without power or political influence in the State. 





The Passing of Two Notable Men 


By THE Eprrors 


During the month of December the Sourn ATLantic 
QuARTERLY lost two of its most valued friends—Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, of Boston, and Chancellor Walter B. Hill, of the 
University of Georgia. The former had been a subscriber 
to the QuarTERLY almost since its establishment and had 
often written of his appreciation of its work; once or twice 
he had sent for extra copies for friends in England. Chan- 
cellor Hill was an adviser of the editors with regard to con- 
tributions, and at his death was planning an article for the 
pages of this magazine. 

A still further reason why it is meet that their memory 
should be honored by the QuarTERLy is, that they were both 
greatly interested in Southern life and problems, and both 
had written so acutely and wisely, that their ideas and their 
words are imbued with fresh meaning in the light of their 
death. Mr. Atkinson said what he thought about Southern 
industrial problems with a certain bluntness, and as some 
thought with severity, but he was a critic whose words we 
need to heed—an intelligent and withal sympathetic critic 
from without. Mr. Hill was a critic from within. Of 
Southern birth and training and temperament, he bravely 
and yet sympathetically discussed—“in the family,” as he 
liked to say—certain limitations and defects of his people. 
Perhaps, after all, they were not so far apart. As types of 
the intelligent Northerner who has become genuinely inter- 
ested in Southern life, and of the intelligent Southerner 
who is doing permanent work in the building of a finer 
civilization, they deserve to be given more than passing 
notice. 


The sudden death of Edward Atkinson on December 11, 
1905, at the advanced age of seventy-eight, brought to an 
end a career which has been of varied and striking impor- 
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tance in the economic affairs of the nation and has touched 
the life and interests of the South at many points. He was 
born at Brookline, Mass., on February 10, 1827, and educated 
in private schools. While his regular business was that of 
fire insurance and cotton manufacturing, he established a 
reputation as an economist by about forty years of active 
work in the authorship of papers and pamphlets on bank- 
ing, railroading, cotton manufacture, fire prevention, the 
science of nutrition, the tariff, the money question and im- 
perialism. He was an insistent and vigorous advocate of 
free trade and of the gold monetary standard. In his later 
years he was a leader of the opposition to the acquisition and 
retention of the Philippines. 

He was of great service to the South by reason of his 
connection with the Atlanta Cotton Exposition of 1881. 
This owed its inception to an address which he had delivered 
in Atlanta a few years previously, and, therefore, to him 
must be given much of the credit for the resulting stimulus 
to cotton manufacturing in the South. He attended and 
delivered addresses at the exposition, and summed up its 
significant aspects in an important article which appeared 
in the Century Magazine for February, 1882. Since that 
time he has often visited the South, delivering addresses 
before manufacturing and commercial bodies. 

Perhaps the last letter he wrote was devoted to sugges- 
tions for the promotion of the economic development of the 
South. On the very day of his death the Manufacturer’s 
Record received a letter from him dated December 8.* He 
had been asked to express his judgment with regard to the 
success which had attended the efforts of the Manufacturer’s 
Record during the past twenty years to promote the devel- 
opment of the South. His reply might have contained the 
undiscriminating congratulation and approval usual in such 
cases. 

What he did write was thoroughly characteristic of the 
man. He acknowledged the request he had received and 
then said: 





*See Manufacturer's Record, December 28, 1905, p. 619. 
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“There are two ways of responding to such articles as this. 
One is an expression of hearty approval without reservation, 
corresponding to customary after-dinner speeches, in which 
men who differ profoundly in their views on many ques- 
tions express their mutual admiration of each other in terms 
that are sometimes almost sickening. Our English friends 
have much better methods. When asked for a judgment 
they do not waste time on expressions of mutual admiration, 
but give their deliberate judgment and express their criticism 
whenever they feel justified.” 

Atkinson’s way was always the latter, and he proceeds to 
a frank and extended criticism of the views and course of 
the Record. He argues that undue emphasis has been placed 
upon promoting the cotton manufacture and says that “the 
progress and welfare of a State would be vastly more pro- 
moted by developing the small industries that require little 
capital, that call for mechanical aptitude and intelligence, 
than by establishing great factories of any kind.” He says that 
he cautioned his Southern friends twenty years ago to move 
slowly and surely, and to use a very conservative method in 
the development of the cotton manufacture. It was au error 
in the minds of the Southern people to believe that “the cot- 
ton manufacture had been a chief source of wealth, occupa- 
tion and wages in the New England States.” 

Continuing, he says: 

“The next error in your course has been an attempt to set 
it (the cotton manufacture) up in the Southern States. 
The inducements h~id out were long hours, low wages, to a 
certain exte. .a'd labor, proximity to the cotton field and 
a warm climats—all in some measure a disadvantage rather 
than an advantage. In the course of time all this has become 
apparent. It has been proved that long hours, especially 
night work, are unprofitable on modern high-speed machin- 
ery. The most intelligent and progressive cotton manufac- 
turers are now keeping children out of their mills and pro- 
viding them with education. Proximity to the cotton field, 
where the cotton mills exist, has proved to be a delusion after 
the coarse work had been passed by to fine work requiring 
strong cotton. The supply is drawn from the same sources 
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supplying New England ; there is no advantage in proximity. 
The mills have been constructed so rapidly that the source of 
labor is exhausted, and there is no French Canada or volume 
of immigration to fall back upon. Wages are rising and help 
is very scarce.” 

He then points in the following words to the pressing need 
of agricultural development: 

“While you have poured capital, both Southern and North- 
ern, into gret factories and iron works, have you not neg- 
lected the very foundation of your prosperity, that is, agricul- 
ture? Have you yet surmounted the evil methods of the old 
system? What part even of your cotton land has been sub- 
jected to deep and thorough tillage, to renovation, to intelli- 
gent and intensive cultivation? To what extent have you 
increased the old meagre crop per acre of an average of 200 to 
225 pounds, and on the uplands even less, when in point of 
fact, if intelligent and intensive methods are applied, with 
right tillage and renovation of the soil, double that crop can 
be made on every acre, with less labor and under better con- 
ditions? Is not that work being done by a small number 
of intelligent white farmers and a yet smaller of intelligent 
colored farmers, yet sufficient in number to prove the general 
shiftlessness of all the rest?” 

As an example of what may be done he points to the 
profitable truck farming in Tidewater Virginia, to the “won- 
derful accounts”: of the raising of lettuce at Fayetteville in 
North Carolina, and to the extracting of turpentine from 
the stumps and lightwood of the old pine forests of North 
Carolina. It is evident that he had in mind, when citing 
these industries, Rev. Thomas A. Smoot’s article in the Octo- 
ber Sours Artantic QuarrEeRLy in which were described 
the lettuce industry in North Carolina and also the new 
industry of obtaining turpentine from the waste of the old 
pine forests. To Atkinson’s mind the success in utilizing 
waste in this latter industry must have especially appealed, 
for two of the principal interests of his life had been the 
introduction of fireproof building construction to avoid a 
great annual waste by fire, and the securing of economy in 
nutrition by improvements in the methods of selecting and 
preparing foods. Waste in any form he hated. 
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The venerable economist concludes what proved to be his 
last message of frank and suggestive criticism to the Southern 
people with a striking plea for popular education. These are 
his words: 

“There are 364 titles to the manufacturers of the nations. 
How many of these are listed in the old cotton states, or 
rather, I should ask, how few? You can pick out certain 
cities in the South that have developed from within on their 
own muscle that are thriving on small industries. How soon 
will this come to be the rule and how soon will the deposits in 
your savings banks, belonging to the intelligent mechanics and 
artisans who work your small industries, begin to equal the 
deposits of the small class in the New England States, in 
New York and Pennsylvania? My own reply would be, 
when your common schools and your common education have 
been brought nearer to the true standard and the illiteracy of 
white and black alike have been overcome.” 


The work suggested in the last sentence of Mr. Atkinson’s 
letter had no stronger champion than Chancellor Hill who, in 
a very special way, was giving his time and attention to the 
rebuilding of the commonwealth of Georgia. He was in the 
prime of life and had just had opened up to him a most invit- 
ing field of work. For this reason his death was lamented in 
Georgia as no other death since that of Henry Grady, per- 
haps. He was the product of the best life of the South. Born 
in Talbotton, Ga., September 9, 1851, he graduated from the 
University of Georgia in 1870. He followed the profession 
of law in Macon from 1871 to 1899. He attained notable 
success as a lawyer, being president of the Georgia Bar Asso- 
ciation, and a prominent member of the National Bar Asso- 
ciation. He was much in demand as a public speaker. 
His writings and addresses gave evidence of extensive read- 
ing and the best culture. Quiet and modest, he had a wide 
circle of friends in all parts of the country. In 1899 
he was chosen chancellor of the University of Georgia. 
Although he was not conversant with the technical phases 
of college work, he made a wise and capable officer. Under 
his administration the university developed healthily and 
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steadily, the most notable result, perhaps, being the construc- 
tion and fitting up of a fine library. At the time of his 
death he was making plans for still further expansion. In 
addition to being at the head of the leading institution of 
his state, he was foremost in all the plans looking to the 
development of the common schools. To him more than 
to any other man was due the very notable increase in the 
school fund of Georgia ; the entire campaign for local taxation 
was under his supervision. Through him, says the editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution, there came “a new interest in educa- 
tion in every county in the state.” 

In 1902 a distinctly new period opened up in his life. The 
Southern Education Conference was held at the University of 
Georgia and Mr. Hill was in a special sense the host. He 
impressed most favorably the men and women who attended 
that remarkable meeting. The following year the conference 
met at Richmond and he was asked to make what many con- 
sidered the most important address of the occasion. His sub- 
ject was “Negro Education in the South.” No one who 
heard him that night will ever forget the address or the way 
in which it was received. The theatre was packed to its ut- 
most capacity with the best people of Richmond and a hun- 
dred or more of the distinguished men and women who were 
special guests of Mr. Ogden,—as fine an audience as ever 
assembled in a Southern city. There were not a few who 
trembled for Mr. Hill as he began to speak on so delicate a 
subject before an audience of representative Northerners and 
Southerners. But he rose simply and yet grandly to the occa- 
sion. Every word that he read from his carefully prepared 
manuscript seemed to have been duly weighed. Without any 
of the arts of the orator he was followed with breathless atten- 
tion, as in simple, fair, discriminating, brave words he laid 
down the basis of a platform that all reasonable Americans 
might stand on. At the end he received such an ovation as 
is rarely accorded a speaker. 

The address ought not to be lost sight of in the midst of all 
the irrelevant and sentimental talking and writing on the 
same subject.* If the Southern Education Conference had 


*See Proceedings of the Sixth Conference for Education in the South, 1903, 
p. 206. 
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never done anything else but been the means of inspiring this 
address and that of Bishop Galloway the following year at 
Birmingham, it would have accomplished a most noteworthy 
result. Mr. Hill spoke first in tender words of what the 
Southern people owed the Confederate negroes, “who cared 
for and protected the wives and children of the soldiers at the 
front and who—strangest anomaly in history—fed by their 
labor the armies that were fighting against their freedom.” He 
reminded the Northerners of the training—mental, moral, 
and religious—which the negro received under slavery. He 
spoke boldly of the evil effects of Reconstruction. After giv- 
ing the amount of money that the South had spent on the edu- 
cation of the negro he confidently asserted that there would be 
no backward step. The best men of the nation having agreed 
that the best men of the South must solve the problem, the lat- 
ter must rise to the responsibility. Injustice to the inferior 
race will hurt those who do the injustice far more than those 
who are injured. But there must be more than justice; there 
should be sympathy and love. With this as a basis the 
speaker laid down a program of education: for all there must 
be a common school education, for the masses, agricultural and 
manual training, and for the better class, higher education. 
For, said he, on the last point, “the race must have its preach- 
ers and teachers. The higher education is necessary in order 
that the ‘lower’ education suitable for the masses may be 
rationally planned and conducted.” 

Two years later Chancellor Hill wrote a letter to the At- 
lanta Constitution, entitled, “A Plea for Tolerance,” which, 
so far as we know, was his last message to the Southern peo- 
ple. It was called forth by the attitude of Senator Bailey to 
President Alderman’s address before the Southern Society of 
New York. The circumstances are too well known to need 
rehearsal here. From the statement made by Dr. Alderman, 
that the South did not have as great public men as before the 
war, Mr. Hill dissented somewhat, but added: “In other 
words it is my contention that if the deadly paralysis of intel- 
lect caused by the enforced uniformity of thought within the 
lines of one party, prevailed in the North or the West, the 
personnel of their public men would have suffered more than 
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it has suffered in the South. I am in a position to see the 
benumbing effect of this situation on the minds of young men. 
Our statesmen tell us that the solidity of the South is a neces- 
sity. They are the experts, and we, the people, have learned 
to accept expert opinion. Be it so: we need not be blind to 
the fact that the advantages of solidity are purchased at fear- 
ful cost.” 

But, leaving this point out of the question, was Sena- 
tor Bailey’s resignation from the alumni committee of the 
University of Virginia the way to deal with Dr. Alder- 
man’s statement ? Mr. Hill continued: “The question 
whether Dr. Alderman was right or wrong becomes insignifi- 
cant beside the larger question whether Senator Bailey was 
right or wrong in his method of dealing with a difference of 
opinion: and this leads to the question, Have we freedom of 
opinion in the South? Must every man who thinks above a 
whisper do so at the peril of his reputation or his influence, 
or at the deadlier risk of having an injury inflicted upon the 
institution or the cause he represents ?” 

This question led him to discuss not only the incident in 
hand, but other events in recent Southern history and to utter 
“a word of warning against the worst evil in our intellectual, 
social, political, and religious life, the illiberality that is ready 
to inflict the injury of rebuke and ostracism as a penalty for 
difference in opinion.” This illiberality he attributes to 
slavery, from which we have inherited “a morbid self-con- 
sciousness, an awareness of itself as an object of criticism and 
attack, and a touch-me-not-sensitiveness.” Because of its 
opposition to this tendency he speaks of the statement of the 
trustees of Trinity College in the Bassett matter as “a ringing 
declaration of academic liberty which will be an immortal 
chapter in the history of civilization in this country.” 

In conclusion, he urged the Southern press, as well as the 
pulpit, forum, and platform to “speak out loud” on this sub- 
ject. ‘“We have gotten away from the stake, the dungeon, the 
rack, and the thumb-screw; but every vindictive action by 
which we seek to punish a fellow citizen for a divergence of 
opinion by inflicting injury on him or the cause or the insti- 
tution he represents is an abridgment of that reasonable lib- 
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erty of thought and speech which is the richest and ripest 
inheritance of freedom and the indispensable requisite for the 
ascertainment of truth.” 

These are golden words that ought to be treasured in the 
minds of all men who are working earnestly towards the end 
outlined by Mr. Hill—words made doubly impressive by his 
untimely death. The passing of such a man who was in a 
position to do such noteworthy work, makes all the more 


imperative consistent, aggressive, and patient work on the part 
of those who believe with him. 











Avery’s “Idle Comments”* 
By J. A. Brvms, 
Headmaster of Trinity Park School 

From week to week during a period of several years there 
appeared in the Charlotte Observer, usually in the Monday 
edition, a column entitled “A Variety of Idle Comment.” The 
writer was Isaac Erwin Avery. His column attracted atten- 
tion almost from the start. It was at once evident that a new 
genius had appeared above the horizon. Wherever the Char- 
lotte Observer went people began to look eagerly for Avery’s 
bright paragraphs. “Have you read Avery this week?” was 
a common question, asked not only on the streets of Charlotte, 
but on trains and in most North Carolina towns. The fame 
of his writings spread into other states. It was no uncommon 
thing for newspapers in far distant cities to copy paragraphs 
and articles from his pen, even though such articles were local 
in their reference and intended only for the notice of people 
living in the community. This is but another proof of the 
truth that the man with literary instinct can lift the local 
into the universal. Avery did for Charlotte and North 
Carolina what many a more famous man has done for other 
places. 

So great was the interest manifested in his work that soon 
after his death steps were taken to preserve the best of it in 
permanent form. Four of the most prominent business men 
in Charlotte, with commendable spirit, agreed to act together 
as financial sponsors of the enterprise. Through their efforts 
the matter quickly took shape. A committee of editors was 
appointed consisting of Dr. Edwin Mims, Mr. J. P. Cald- 
well, Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, Rev. Plato Durham, and Mr. 
J. W. Bailey. These men were to make selections from 
Avery’s writings and arrange the same for publication in 
book form. The proceeds arising from the sale of the work 
were to go toward establishing an Avery Scholarship in Trin- 
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ity College, the alma mater of the author. The neat and 
attractive volume which came from the press in December 
testifies to the faithfulness and ability with which they per- 
formed their task, and the success that the volume has already 
had is a guarantee that the proposed object will be attained. 

The salient facts of Mr. Avery’s life are soon told. He 
was born near Morganton, N. C., December, 1871. He came 
of a prominent family, his father being Hon. Alphonso C. 
Avery. His boyhood days were spent in Morganton, whither 
the family had moved, and where he was prepared for col- 
lege. He entered Trinity College as a sophomore in the year 
1890. During his senior year he read law under his father 
who was then the dean of the Trinity law department. While 
in college he distinguished himself for his literary work by 
virtue of which he was chosen editor of The Trinity Archive. 
Mr. Avery fully intended to practice law, and he received his 
license. But his literary tastes drove him into journalism, 
and he became associate editor of the Morganton Herald. 
Later he went to Shanghai, China, as secretary to Consul- 
General Thomas P. Jernigan, who had been chosen by Cleve- 
land for that post. Within a year he was appointed vice 
consul-general at Shanghai and filled the office until Presi- 
dent McKinley appointed a successor in the spring of 1898. 
On his return to his native state he resumed his work in jour- 
nalism, first in Raleigh as a reporter of legislative proceedings, 
and then in Greensboro where he had charge of a news bureau. 
His growing fame as a writer attracted the attention of Editor 
Caldwell, of the Charlotte Observer, who has shown rare 
judgment in selecting as his co-laborers young men with dis- 
tinctly literary powers. Mr. Avery was offered the position 
of city editor on that paper and he accepted. He entered on 
his new duties January 1, 1900, where he served until his 
death, April 2, 1904. 

As to his personal appearance I can do nothing better than 
quote from the admirable sketch prepared by Mr. Caldwell, 
for the volume: “Personally he was the most engaging of 
men. Handsome as Apollo, with a countenance clear-cut and 
proclaiming in every line his gentle birth; tall, massive of 
frame, he combined with these physical attributes a manner 
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as genial as the sunshine. His cultivation was that of the 
schools, that acquired by the reading of the best literature 
and of close association with, and acute observation of, the 
great world of men. His gifts of conversation were equal to 
those with which he had been endowed for his profession, and 
thus he was with these, and his commanding presence, the 
centre of every group in which he found himself.” 

It is not often that the work of a reporter on a daily paper 
is thought worthy of preservation in book form. Written 
under the spur of sharp emergency much of his material has 
only a passing interest and is composed too hastily to have 
anything like enduring literary quality. But as one turns 
the pages of this volume he is forced to the conclusion that 
whether written hastily or deliberately here is the work of 
no ordinary mind. It is the work of a man who “saw life 
steadily and saw it whole.” Mr. Avery had in a tender pas- 
sage of finest sentiment expressed the wish that he might one 
day write a book that would live; a book that would go 
straight to the inner realities of some life, any life. In this 
book, though it is at first glance a mosaic, a collection of frag- 
ments, the author’s wish has been realized. He had indeed 
wrought better than he knew. For every bit of characteriza- 
tion that he attempted possesses true insight into human 
nature, throws the flashlight into some human soul, besides 
being written in most instances with consummate art and 
rare sympathy. With all of its variety the book yet has 
unity. It is the unity of a discerning mind and of a sympa- 
thetic heart that saw in the passing show about him, in 
glimpses here and there, some phase of the drama of life. 
With the true artist’s instinct he could seize at once upon the 
vital things in a character, and with aptly chosen words fix 
that character in living reality on the canvas of his printed 
page. 

“There is something in his quaint blending of humor and 
pathos that suggests Dickens; as there is also in his love for 
child life and for oddities of character. There is something, 
too, that recalls the personal essay of Charles Lamb, some- 
thing of the graceful, clear-cut style of Stevenson, something 
of the vigor and dash of and picturesqueness of Kipling, 
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although far below these men in achievement. In the all 
too barren field of Southern literature, especially prose, he 
promised much. Of the position that he attained in news- 
paper work Mr. Caldwell speaks with authority: “The writer 
professes some familiarity with the contemporaneous news- 
paper writers of the South, and is sure that he indulges no 
exuberance of language, that personal affection warps his 
judgment not at all, when he says that for original thonght, 
for power or felicity of expression, Isaac Erwin Avery had 
not an equal among them.” Indeed, one may go further and 
say that Avery’s work is, with the exception of that of Joel 
Chandler Harris, the best literary work done on a Southern 
newspaper since the war. 

Master of words as Avery undoubtedly was, he yet felt, as 
few are given to feel, their utter inadequacy to meet all needs. 
In seeking to describe the effect of music, he says: “A man up 
in the club is playing Gottschalk’s ‘Last Hope,’ and the music 
is bothersome to another man who is trying to write non- 
sense. The man in the club is operating a Cecilian that is 
tacked on to a piano, and he probably has his coat off and is 
looking no more sentimental than a fish, but heard from this 
distance the music is as tender and beautiful as it was 
intended to be. It belongs to a kind of music that makes one 
think things that he can’t write about, or it creates a misty, 
dreamy realm that is filled with wet violets and a certain 
kind of eyes. A curse on the lameness of a pen! To write 
one paragraph on a level with the simple spirit of that music, 
to stand under the heavens and speak fitting majesty in a 
sentence—to describe the look on a mother’s face as she 
touches a nestling infant. . . . Aye, the impossible is 
asked! The big surging things in us are dumb.” 

The section entitled “Ideals of Writing and Speaking” is 
especially noteworthy in view of the Southern tendency to 
indulge in heightened and grandiloquent language. Avery 
stood for simplicity of life. “To have a thing to tell and 
to tell it—that is the spirit of modern writing. To write 
grandly, mystically, transcendentally—that was the old time 
idea. The classics that live and are the best known are the 
strongest in simplicity, in the easy telling of a thing. The 
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venerable johnnies who died in literature used a million 
words too many.” And yet he had a sort of amused toler- 
ance for the fellow who loved to spout big words. When 
the renowned Shepherd Monroe Dugger, a poet of the moun- 
tains, came to Charlotte, Mr. Avery wrote of him as follows: 
“Let the professor spout the great clarion lingo that came to 
him and possessed his soul as he and the Grandfather Moun- 
tain slept side by side. Let him do this, and the Charlotte 
audience, which is ever heroic in patience and courage, will 
endeavor to rise to the point of understanding and, even if 
appalled, will yet be gateful for having heard unadulterated, 
unlassoed and untamable Duggerism.” 

It is, as has been said, one of the marks of genuis to be 
able to dignify the commonplace. Avery got some of his 
best material where another would fail to find anything; in 
the dullest, hottest days of July, when stagnation reigned 
supreme and reporters were in despair, Avery might sally 
forth and make his richest “find.” Read that perfect account 
of “A Rooster’s Progress” and see what exquisite non- 
sense he could weave on such occasions. Four little misses, 
the initials of whose names spell “Fame,” meet him 
on the street and tell him of their book club. He at once 
gets the cue for writing one of the most charming paragraphs 
that ever came from his pen. A little baby comes riding 
down street for the first time in its life; immediately Avery 
enters into its chaotic little brain and sees the world through 
its blue eyes. Again, a man, in personating Santa Claus at 
a Christmas entertainment, by mishap gets his wig burned 
and suffers some injuries, but while the community is sym- 
pathetic over his burns, Avery ventures some fine things about 
the “psychological crash” and the shattering of idols that 
took place in the minds of those children when Kris Kringle 
snatched the burning wig from his pate and confessed him- 
self an ordinary man. 

Avery had a big kind heart. In his search for news, while 
he had the reporter’s instinct and was keenly alive as to the 
value of a “story” for the columns of his paper, yet the man 
was never lost in the reporter. While others might gloat 
over a bit of sensational news, Avery suffered at the sight of 
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pain or misfortune; he rejoiced, as well, at the happiness of 
one whose good fortune he was narrating. He often 
espoused the cause of bootblacks and outcasts when they had 
suffered injustice. It would be difficult to find a better exam- 
ple of veiled irony than the paragraph in which he tells of 
the exile of “Little Hinry,” a small one-legged negro boot- 
black, who had fallen under the ban of the recorder’s dis- 
pleasure. He vents some fine sarcasm against a father who 
had mistreated his boy and threatens disclosure through the 
columns of the paper if the offense is repeated. 

Avery had a keen sense of humor and the art of turning a 
phrase neatly so as to give fitting expression to a humorous 
idea. In the little town of Taylorsville it was the custom 
to ring the old court-house bell whenever a beef was killed. 
“The residents of the community might be drowsing of a 
peaceful summer day, but when the bell pealed forth there 
was a sudden and remarkable activity as all hands sprinted 
to view the cow that had died; and as the residents ran, 
many were the joyous bets as to whether the late deceased 
was a heifer or a plain, unvarnished bull yearlin’. With the 
new court house that dear old bell will go forever—alas! 
An Alexander cow must die silently with a bitter tear in 
her eye.” 

Another example of his humor is that inimitable sketch 
of the girl that boarded the train between Salisbury and 
Asheville, a red-cheeked country girl with smiling face and 
bright, happy eyes. As Avery tells it, “She wore a muchly 
washed skirt that was too short, and starchy looking white 
stockings. She looked down the aisle, courtesied, and said 
genially: ‘Good morning.’ The man closest to her turned 
to see the man to whom the girl spoke. He found every 
man in the car turning to look at the man behind him; and 
then it dawned on the occupants of the car that the salutation 
was addressed to everybody on the coach. The silence was 
not broken. The girl rode fifty miles, then stood up in the 
aisle once more, looked down the car and said cheerfully: 
‘Well, good-bye,’ and left the train. Again there was silence. 
Men looked at one another stealthily and smiled. They had 
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had a breath from the sweet green fields—had been touched 
with kindly hay seed.” 

While subtle, smile-compelling humor was perhaps his 
dominant note, yet one is struck quite frequently with a vein 
of seriousness; seriousness, however, with a gentle and, at 
times, a playful touch. As the genial “parson in a tie-wig” 
taught through the columns of “The Spectator” a better stan- 
dard of morals to the London society of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, so Avery, through his “Idle Comments,” sought con- 
stantly to expose the shams and foibles of the life about him, 
and to bring men to a higher plane of living. He has his 
fling at the man who retails the dirty jokes of the streets to 
his wife, and again at the individual who says little, mean, 
cattish things about one. He discourses to women on the 
art of wearing flowers, saying: “Chrysanthemums are too 
masculine; and they can be made to look apoplectic and 
ashamed by the side of a white carnation. Women ought to 
be very careful about the kind of flowers they wear. Some 
women ought not to be allowed to wear violets. They dese- 
crate the tender tremulous things. One woman in a hun- 
dred knows how to wear flowers. Flowers are just tacked on 
to the rest.” And again, in the same paragraph, speaking 
of his favorite flower, he writes this little gem of incom- 
parable beauty: “Somewhere or other there’s a land of 
quiet restful beauty where the laugh of a child is the harshest 
note of joy, and where violets, forever clean and wet with the 
dew mist, rustle softly in the eternal breath of peace— 
purity.” Violets—children—purity—these are the notes to 
which Avery’s soul oftenest responded. 

He pleads for the Florence Crittenton Mission for fallen 
women, a class of beings for whom he had profound sympa- 
thy. He describes the horrible agonies of one of these unfor- 
tunates who had swallowed glass to end her miserable exis- 
tence. He tells of the young girl in a white dress, who came 
to Charlotte from a neighboring town, and who, because she 
had nowhere to go, was “lost in Spring’s Alley—lost in hell!” 

What a variety of subjects greets the eye as one turns the 
pages of this book! Here the writer pays loving tribute to 
Howard Banks, one of his co-laborers on what he styles the 
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“night gang”—“a coatless crowd that loitered on the deserted 
streets and feasted and lied cheerily every morning just 
before daylight.” Here he talks delightfully of Mr. Frank 
Johnston, a 12-year-old newsboy, who is aged before his time. 
Mr. Johnston quarrels if his poached eggs are not just right, 
throws down a dollar in payment and jams the change care- 
lessly into his pocket. “He is missing the rarest joy of liv- 
ing. For now there is no one to give Mr. Johnston a quar- 
ter, and a quarter would not quicken his pulse one beat if 
’twere given.” Again, Avery revels among the odd folks and 
the animals on cireus day, and is almost embarrassed with 
the wealth of material that confronts him. Here we are 
treated to a panoramic view of Charlotte from Tompkins’ 
Tower; and in the next paragraph we are wld that Charlotte 
has become a city because, forsooth, “every other woman 
doesn’t speak to every baby that she meets, and no one 
thinks about fainting when a Charlotte woman goes off to 
get a Ph. D. vocal degree and comes home singing in a High 
Dutch or broken Eye-talian.” Then comes a series of char- 
acter sketches each with some life-like touch or suggestion. 
Of the “Last of the Romans” as he stands with stooping 
form and whitened head among his flowers, he writes: “If 
he has always cared for flowers that is not known. He has 
been in the great, tumultuous struggles and has done his part 
therein. Maybe he had no time for flowers then, but he 
loves them now, and makes them supreme in the interest of 
his living. They keep the last of the Romans from being 
too severe; and he is very human and approachable as he— 
distinguished jurist and gentleman-—stands by the rose bush, 
still touched with the glories of the dying sun.” One chap- 
ter of the book deals with Avery’s reflections on literature, 
current and classical, and another with music and drama. It 
is doubtful if Madame Nordica ever had a finer tribute paid 
her than this: “One wonders how Nordica will be judged 
by the Lord. She has done vast and lasting good. Her 
music has the beautifulest influence. It betters and purifies 
somehow. No man with good in him can hear that voice 
without being refined and eased. Month after month for a 
quarter of a century and more that voice has been lifting care 
6 
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from tired hearts and brightening lives. The best music is 
like unto the sweetness of Christianity; and Nordica has so 
much of the best to give. Her private life? It is all right, 
but suppose it were—anything. The offering of that woman 
at the last might lift unto Paradise a soul as black as Egypt’s 
night.” 

But one despairs to hint even at all the good things in this 
book. As a frontispiece to the volume there is very fittingly 
placed that tenderest and most delicately expressed, perhaps, 
of all his paragraphs, “Violets,” which has become widely 
popular. Equally fitting is the selection of the paragraph on 
“No. 97” to close the book. As a specimen of terse, vigor- 
ous English one might travel far afield without finding a 
better. 

From beginning to end of the collection the reader is lured 
on without weariness, charmed by the beauty of the style and 
by the freshness and originality of the thought. He lays 
down the volume with a sigh of profound regret that the 
life of such a writer should pass out in the bright morning of 
its promise. As a conclusion to this sketch might come his own 
words: “ ‘Copy all in.’ To me that expresses everything— 
the end of the game. You know what it means, of course. 
At the end of so many weary, weary nights I have scrawled 
the words as the finale of toil and as the good-bye to my men. 
‘Copy all in’—and sleep! That is all—the last of life, and 
then—the rest.” 
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GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF Ramway Rates. By Hugo Richard 
Meyer. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1905,—xxvii., 486 pp. 

RESTRICTIVE Rarway LzcisLation. By Henry S. Haines. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1905,--ix., 355 pp. 


AmeERICAN Rartroap Ratss. By Walter Chadwick Noyes. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1905,—277 pp. 


Professor Meyer has contributed to the current discussion 
a vigorous argument against the government regulation of 
railway rates. He frankly says that his book “appears at 
the present time because of the possibility that Congress, 
influenced by the discontent that exists in some sections of the 
country because of the friction necessarily incident to the 
transaction of the complicated business of transportation, 
may be led to enact ill-considered laws granting dangerously 
enlarged power to the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
The first half of the book is devoted to a discussion of the 
results of government regulation in foreign countries, both 
in those that have adopted state ownership, as Prussia and 
Australia, and those in which government interference is 
limited to control and regulation of rates, as France. The 
second half is occupied by a description of the part railways 
have played in the development of the United States under 
a comparatively limited interference in control by the gov- 
ernment. Some of the latter chapters are devoted to a severe 
criticism of the policy and decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The conclusion reached by Professor Meyer from his 
study of foreign conditions is that, “No government that has 
undertaken to make railway rates, either by assuming govern- 
ment ownership or by exercising a thoroughgoing control 
over the rates made by railway companies, has been able 
to make railway rates in such a way as to conserve and 
promote the public welfare, if the test be the making of two 
blades of grass to grow where one had been growing. Re- 
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straint of competition and of trade, with failure to develop 
the resources of soil and of climate, everywhere has been 
the result of rate-making by public authority.” Professor 
Meyer claims that intelligent discrimination has been the 
secret of efficiency of American railways, that it has knit the 
different producing, distributing and consuming sections of 
this country into a more compact trading unit than is to 
be found anywhere else in the world. , Some sections and 
localities have suffered from the changes in industry inci- 
dent to such discrimination. This suffering Professor Meyer 
refers to as “the growing pains of progress,” and he thinks 
it analogous to the hardship caused to those who.are dis- 
placed by labor-saving machinery. Under government con- 
trol those who are hurt by progress will get the rates “adjusted 
in the direction of impeding the general development of the 
community.” 

Views differing from those of Professor Meyer are pre- 
sented elsewhere in this number of the Quarterty. It is 
but just to say that the accuracy and even the good faith of 
some of the statements made by Professor Meyer regarding 
European conditions have been publicly called into question 
by other students of railroad problems. Whether he is right 
or his critics cannot be determined without recourse to author- 
ities not generally accessible. The author says that his book 
represents a painstaking study of the railway question extend- 
ing over twelve years, and that he began with a strong bias 
in favor of state intervention in industry. His volume cer- 
tainly handles a great amount of material novel to the Amer- 
ican public in a vigorous and suggestive way. It will repay 
a careful reading. 

Mr. Haines’s work on restrictive railway legislation con- 
tains the substance of a course of lectures delivered at the 
Boston University School of Law, “the purpose being to 
present the manner in which legislation and judicial deci- 
sions have affected the operations of railway corporations in 
their relations to the public.” After an enlightening dis- 
cussion of railroad finance, construction, and operation, he 
comes to those phases of the subject which are of most pres- 
ent interest. The “one question of railroad rates furnishes 
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subject-matter for most of the discussion concerning the spe- 
cific regulation of railroad operations by legislation.” Mr. 
Haines, who writes from the standpoint of one who has been 
a railroad manager, concludes that “the obvious policy is to 
recognize, as a fundamental principle, private ownership 
under governmental supervision corresponding to the public 
nature of the functions that the corporations are expected 
to discharge.” He believes that “the overshadowing impor- 
tance of interstate commerce has necessarily tended to the 
regulation of rates by the general government,” but points 
out many difficulties in the way. He says: “Legislation 
to define the powers and functions of a commission to regu- 
late rates on interstate traffic in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the federal constitution should recognize the fol- 
lowing propositions: the declaration of an unreasonable rate 
is a judicial function; the declaration of a rate which shall 
govern in the future is a legislative function; the commis- 
sion is a prosecuting body exercising administrative func- 
tions for specific purposes. The problem to be solved by 
legislation is how to contrive that a prosecuting bureau, en- 
dowed with inquisitorial powers to detect crime, whose find- 
ings are to be held as prima facie evidence in the courts, can 
exercise delegated powers of legislation and at the same time 
sit as a judicial tribunal to do justice between plaintiffs 
and defendants.” The broad outline of a plan complying 
with correct principles is suggested. Mr. Haines’s book is 
a fair-minded treatment of the subject and is favorable to a 
conservative measure of regulation. 

Judge Noyes has contributed to the discussion a remark- 
ably clear and comprehensive study of the perplexing ques- 
tion of railroad rates. His volume on “American Railroad 
Rates” is the best work available for the purposes of the 
general reader. It is written in a judicial temper of mind, 
exhibits a logical development of the subject which it is a 
pleasure to follow, and reaches conclusions which have a 
convincing quality. Judge Noyes’s plan for government reg- 
ulation of rates receives consideration in an article in this 
number of the QuaRTERLY. W. H. G. 
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James Russet, LoweEti. By Ferris Greenslet. Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1905,—309 pp. 

Mr. Greenslet, as associate editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
and as biographer of Walter Pater, had raised high hopes 
of his career as an authorative critic. The present volume 
fulfills those hopes, and causes the attentive reader of con- 
temporary criticism to rank the author with Mr. Paul Elmer 
More as the best and most promising of the younger critics 
of the country. Both of them have had the best academic 
training and are familiar enough with foreign literature to 
make their criticism have the mark of being written “in the 
centre.” This book shows Mr. Greenslet to be a master of 
an individual style; there is always the rhetorical coherence, 
a closeness of grain, that he finds Lowell frequently lacking 
in. There is, too, a richness of vocabulary, a charm of allu- 
sion—sometimes carried too far, it must be confessed. There 
are many passages that one would fain quote. The book 
is full of such sentences as: “Side by side with subtilely 
allusive phrases that thrill the ripe reader with gleaming 
memories of old and far-off authors will be found some 
breezy vocable of the street that strikes a sudden gust of 
fresh air across the page.” Or: “She [Maria White] 
possessed that quaint New England union of a trans- 
cendental exaltation of mood with shrewd domestic wisdom 
that was so often seen among the liegemen and liegewomen 
of Emerson.” Or: “Who else has performed so many and such 
happy marriages of wit and wisdom, of culture and con- 
science, of politics and poetry, of literature and life?” 

Mr. Greenslet had a very difficult task to perform. With 
the wealth of material that has grown up around Lowell— 
notably Mr. Norton’s definitive edition of the letters and 
Scudder’s two volume life and the reminiscences of many con- 
temporaries—there was little new material to draw from. 
With the exception of a few comparatively unimportant let- 
ters and an unpublished poem of Emerson’s about Lowell, 
there is nothing new. But the author has made good use 
of the old. He has given a comprehensive summary of 
Lowell’s life, using very judiciously the extracts from his 
letters and from reminiscences of friends, and welding them 
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together with singular felicity and with admirable sense 
of proportion. He is master of all Lowell’s writings and 
uses them to fine effect. Nothing could be better than the 
summaries of the different periods of the poet’s life, the esti- 
mates of the various influences of his life, and withal his 
development as a man and as a writer. Although the author 
is a “biographer of the third generation,” who never saw 
Lowell, he has, by diligent study of all contemporary material, 
reproduced both the personality of the man and the singu- 
larly fine atmosphere in which he grew up. He has treated 
every phase of Lowell’s life adequately, and, one is almost 
constrained to say, finally. And what an interesting career 
is Lowell’s; through what an interesting period of history and 
of literary development did he live. To Southern people 
especially, this compact and readable life of such a variously 
gifted man ought to appeal. There is the atmosphere of 
Cambridge and Boston here—something so different from 
that of any other section. There is the picture, too, of the 
“last of the bookmen”—the “browsing, omniverous reader,” 
the scholar, the humanist, and yet withal a fine type of citi- 
zen—both in time of war and in peace. Mr. Greenslet’s 
summary of Lowell’s characteristics as a man is altogether 
satisfying—“So he was shaped into the wise, humorous, gra- 
ciously human man still remembered as better than anything 
he ever wrote.” 

More significant, however, than the biographical is the 
critical portion of the book. Two full chapters are given to 
Lowell’s poetry and prose, and throughout this portion the 
author has written from the standpoint of “that dispassionate 
tomorrow in which whatever a man’s work has of caducity 
or of vitality is seen for what it is.” The conclusion to 
which he comes is likely to suit all but those who are blind 
to Lowell’s faults. Such balanced and discriminating criti- 
cism—and it is difficult to put one’s hand on any recent 
criticism that is better—is apt to appear too negative and 
disinterested, but surely that is what we shall all have to come 
to in our judgments of the best American writers. A writer 
who has the knowledge of literature that Mr. Greenslet has, 
has standards of judgment that must be maintained at any 
cost. When after an incisive setting forth of Lowell’s defects, 
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he gives the positive qualities of his prose and poetry, they 
are apt to be accepted as authoritive. After naming some 
forty of the poems that are free from Lowell’s defects, he 
says of the “Biglow Papers:” “It is as the author of the 
‘Biglow Papers’ that he is likely to be the longest remem- 
bered. . . . In variety, unction, quotability, ethical 
earnestness, humor, wit, even in pure poetry and pathos, they 
stand quite by themselves in American literature. Criticism 
cannot touch them. They are vital with the whole quality of a 
true man, and the patriotic emotion of a true people. . . 
Their deep national quality, their literary salt, their tough 
homespun texture, will keep them from dusty corfuption.” 
The chapter on Lowell’s prose is full of illuminating com- 
ment on Lowell’s talk, his letters, his essays, and his criti- 
cism. That Shakspere would have inguired for Lowell 
rather than any other New England writer, that his letters 
are “the finest and most delightful body yet written in this 
country,” that he was “the most savory and most delightful 
of our American essayists,” and that in “no other critic will 
wsthetic perceptions and moral convictions be found pre- 
sented with less real confusion of esthetic and moral ideas, 
or with a more invigorating earnestness and charm,” are the 
conclusions to which he comes after the most searching and 
discriminating criticism. 

And the conclusion of the whole matter is: “For American 
readers Lowell’s work will always stand for something very 
special and apert. He was the first true American Man of 
Letters. We are proud of him now for what he was, for his 
mellow nature, his richly stored mind, his fertile many-sided 
intellect, his righteous soul. In the long future we shall, 
may we hope, be grateful to him for what he has helped us 
to become.” E. M. 


A History oF Ecypt FROM THE EaRLIEST TIMES TO THE PERSIAN Con- 
Quest. By James Henry Breasted. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1905,—xxix., 634 pp. 

Professor Breasted has the advantage of writing in a field 
of history in which not many of his critics are able to discuss 
the authorativeness of his narrative. For the average judge 
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of books it will be sufficient to determine in what manner the 
author has told his story, leaving to others the task of pro- 
nouncing on the reliability of statement. For the average 
reviewer it is sufficient to tell what the book contains, how it 
has been prepared, and in what manner it meets the require- 
ments of a readable and apparently judicious presentation of 
the facts which it undertakes to relate. 

In his preface the author tells us about the vast difficulties 
which await one who would master the facts of Egyptian his- 
tory from original sources. The science of Egyptology, 
although long studied by learned men in Europe and Amer- 
ica, has only recently come under the influence of the scien- 
tific spirit of modern investigation ; and it follows that many 
of the earlier published translations of Egyptian records are 
not entirely reliable. Such a deficiency stands in the way 
of anyone who would undertake to write the story of Egypt’s 
past; and to remove it requires a vast deal of work. But 
vast as it is, the present author has undertaken it without 
hesitation. He has had exceptional advantages, no doubt, 
in having been formerly a member of a commission which, 
under the authority of the German government, collected 
copies of all the Egyptian inscriptions which had been 
brought to Europe, either in original form or from the mul- 
titudinous squeezes which have been accumulated in that con- 
tinent. What was still lacking was made up by personal 
transcripts in Egypt, by using large-scale photographs of 
inscriptions, and by calling on colleagues who were in a posi- 
tion to help. The result is that the author is able to assert 
that he has not been forced to depend to any considerable 
extent on hitherto printed books, but that the work which 
he has completed after years of hard labor rests upon an 
entirely modern and thorough examination of the best records. 
Remembering the large number of new facts which excava- 
tion and other research have brought to light in this field in 
the past two decades, we shall see how important is the work 
which Professor Breasted has undertaken. 

So far as the verdict of the unitiated reader goes, Profes- 
sor Breasted has finishea his work with that strength and 
balance of judgment which would create a presumption that 
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the same qualities have been used in the handling of material. 
More than this, the manner of presentation is excellent. 
There is symmetry of form, ease of narration, and direct- 
ness of statement. The author, though a teacher of a sub- 
ject which depends on much minute investigation, has had 
the good judgment to leave his discussions of doubtful points 
for another treatment, and in the book before us the narra- 
tive is unimpeded by what is ever to the general reader mere 
obstacle. So well is the task of narration performed that it 
would be surprising if the book does not become widely used 
both by the students of general history and by the intelligent 
person who reads on his own account. 

An interesting fact which only a short examination of such 
a book as the one now under review must bring to the mind 
of most of us is the decided pre-dominance in it of social, 
over political and military, history. This is undoubtedly 
due to the scarcity of information on the latter and the rela- 
tive abundance of information on the former, phase of his- 
tory. But those who have regretted that history has been so 
largely turned toward political and military matters will here 
have an opportunity of seeing how history would look if their 
aversion were reduced to the lowest possible extent and some 
social matters correspondingly increased. To most persons 
it will be a matter of gratification that a skilful narrator, 
like Professor Breasted, has given us a demonstration of the 
claim that history of the latter sort can be made readable, 
as well as that of the former kind. 

Joun Raper Ormonp. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. By George Edward Woodberry. New 

York: McClure, Phillips & Company, 1905,—117 pp. 

On account of the publication of the definitive edition of 
Swinburne’s works, the editing of his best poems, and the 
appearance of more than one interpretative essay, there has 
been a revival of interest in Swinburne in recent months. 
The interest in him is all the greater because he, now in his 
seventieth year, is the last of the great writers of the Vic- 
torian age. And aside from these adventitious circumstances, 
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there is the inherent worth of his best work in prose and 
poetry. 

In view of this interest the announcement of Mr. Wood- 
berry’s volume led one to hope that there would be a much 
fuller study of Swinburne than we have here—it is an essay 
rather than a biography or an exhaustive critical study. A 
volume of the size of the English Men of Letters series by 
so discreet a biographer and so balanced a critic as Mr. Wood- 
berry would have been a welcome addition to literary history. 
But we must take what we have—and be thankful for it—an 
enthusiastic, well-written, eloquent tribute to Swinburne. 
After a few sentences of biography and of personal character- 
ization there is a discussion of Swinburne’s poetry under the 
heads of liberty, melody, passion, fate, nature, love and fame, 
which are “the seven chords which the poet’s hand, from its 
first almost boyhood touch upon the lyre, has swept now for 
two score years with music that has been blown through the 
world.” The extracts from Swinburne’s poetry are particu- 
larly well made, and the enthusiasm of the author for his 
subject—for he, like Swinburne, indulges himself in the “lux- 
ury of praise”—is contagious. It is difficult to see how any- 
one can read the book and not have a desire to know more 
about Swinburne. The most valuable—and the newest— 
part of the book is the discussion of Swinburne’s attitude to 
religious questions, the author maintaining that the substance 
of his poetry has been greatly underestimated; that Swin- 
burne is a “very thoughtful poet.” With subtle power of 
analysis he develops Swinburne’s idea of fate and his growth 
from bold and frank atheism to his idea of “the immanence 
of the unknown in nature, indifferent and kindless to man, 
but not consciously eruel and deliberately scornful like 
the old gods,” and “the majestic permanence of righteous- 
ness,” although one is constrained to ask what would be the 
poet’s idea of “righteousness.” There are sentences and 
phrases that oné remembers: “There is no such master of the 
curse ;” “a nature poet rather in the energetic than in the 
esthetic sense;” “a citizen and freeman of many litera- 
tures ;” “the liquid cadences and light lilts and choral har- 
monies.” A characteristic passage and one giving best Mr. 
Woodberry’s opinion of Swinburne is the following: 
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“The truth about him is the exact opposite of what has 
been widely and popularly thought; weakness, affectation, 
exotic foreignness, the traits of wstheticism in the debased 
sense of that word, are far from him; he is strong, he is gen- 
uine, he is English . . . charged with the strength of Eng- 
land. In his nature-verse there is sympathy with power, 
grandeur, energy, marking the verse unmistakably as that of 
a strong soul.” ‘ 

An antidote for this excessive praise is the well balanced, 
searching criticism of Swinburne found in the “Shelburne 
Essays” recently published. And yet the two essays raise the 
old question as to the comparative merits of two types of criti- 
cism—the romantic and the classic. The danger of the first 
is that it may become exaggerated, of the other, that it may 
become cold and heartless. We need both types at their 
best. E. M. 


Tae Liguor ProsLem. ASummary of Investigations Conducted by the 
Committee of Fifty, 1893-1903. By John S. Billings, Charles W. 
Eliot, Henry W. Farnam, Jacob L. Greene, and Francis G. Peabody. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1905,— 
182 pp. 


The Committee of Fifty, consisting of persons represent- 
ing different trades, occupations, and opinions, was organized 
in 1893 for the investigation of the liquor problem. It aimed 
not to create one more agent in practical reform but to secure 
a body of facts which might serve as a basis for iatelligent 
public and private action. Among its members were physi- 
ologists, economists, men of academic life, and representatives 
of various religious denominations. Sub-commi:tees were 
appointed to consider respectively the physiologival, legisla- 
tive, economic, and ethical aspects of the problem. The 
reports of these sub-committees have been published in vol- 
umes which appeared from time to time. For readers who 
are not likely to examine the more elaborate and technical 
reports, the present volume has been prepared as a summary 
of the conclusions reached. 

This book ought to prove especially helpful to those inter- 
ested in the recent movement for temperance reform in the 
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South. It is not devoted to exhortation or moral appeal, but to 
the statement of what, after scientific study, appear to be de- 
monstrable facts and to the inferences which these facts ap- 
pear to warrant. The members of the Committee of Fifty “rep- 
resented many different attitudes of mind toward practical 
methods of temperance reform,—total abstinence and modera- 
tion, legal prohibition, and the licensing system. The prob- 
lem before” the “committee was that of formulating the facts 
on which thoughtful students of various traditions and ten- 
dencies might agree.” 

The section of the book of most immediate interest in con- 
nection with the anti-saloon movement in North Carolina and 
other Southern States is the “Summary of Investigations 
Concerning the Legislative Aspect of the Liquor Problem,” 
by President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University. The 
summary by Dr. Billings of the results of the investigation of 
“The Physiological Aspects of the Liquor Problem” has an 
important bearing upon the matter of the proper character of 
scientific temperance instruction in the schools. A conclu- 
sion is reached adverse to the sort of instruction usually in 
vogue. Professor Farnam, of Yale University, writes of the 
economic aspects, and Jacob L. Greene of the ethical aspects, 
of the problem. Raymond Calkins contributes a discussion 
of “Substitutes for the Saloon.” This scientific report on the 
liquor problem should have a wide circulation. 


W. H. G. 


TRaDE UNIONISM AND Lasor ProBiems. By John R.Commons. Boston: 

Ginn & Company, 1905,—xiv., 628 pp. 

This is the second volume in the series of “Selections and 
Documents in Economics” edited by Professor Ripley, of Har- 
vard University. It is an attempt to apply the case system 
of instruction to the teaching of economics. “Each chapter 
is intended to illustrate a single, definite, typical phase of the 
general subject.” The chapters have been, in the main, 
selected from among articles which have appeared in the 
various economic journals. As a text-book, this volume “is 
intended to be looked upon as supplementary to a treatise like 
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Adams and Sumner’s ‘Labor Problems,’ or to the more gen- 
eral works on political economy, or to a lecture course.” 

The selection of Professor Commons to prepare the volume 
on trade unionism was especially fortunate and his work has 
been admirably done. He has himself contributed an intro- 
duction and six of the twenty-eight chapters. While his 
volume has been designed primarily for the use of students, 
it should prove of great interest to the more thoughtful mem- 
bers of trade unions, to employers who wish to gain a broad 
view of the labor movement, and to that body of readers 
known as the general public who are vitally affected by the 
adjustment of relations between employers and workmen. 
The selections are all so good that it is difficult to indicate 
chapters for mention as having an especial interest. The 
strike of the printers for an eight hour day may draw atten- 
tion to the chapters on “Hours of Labor” by the United States 
Industrial Commission, on “The Printer’s Health,” by J. 
W. Sullivan, and on “The Introduction of the Linotype,” by 
George E. Barnett. A symposium on the “Negro Artisan” 
is valuable in connection with the labor problem in the South. 
The chapter by Peter Roberts on “Employment of Girls in 
the Textile Industries of Pennsylvania” discloses some sur- 
prising facts with regard to the prevalence of child labor in 
Pennsylvania as compared with North Carolina. 

W. H. G. 








LITERARY NOTES 


The “Report of the Librarian of Congress” for 1905 is a 
very interesting exhibit of the work of that important 
national institution. Among the valuable manuscripts added 
to the library by gift and purchase during the year 1905, are 
the Breckinridge papers, additions to the Van Buren papers, 
additional letters and papers of Andrew Johnson, the Crit- 
tenden papers, some papers of Franklin Pierce, and a collec- 
tion of manuscripts and papers of Virginian origin. 


“An Introduction to the History of Sugar as a Com- 
modity,” by Ellen Deborah Ellis, has recently been published 
in the series of Bryn Mawr College monographs. The his- 
tory of sugar is traced to the latter half of the seventeenth 
century when “it began to be produced in sufficient quanti- 
ties to make it available to the mass of the English people.” 
A bibliography is appended. 


Professor Jesse E. Pope, of the University of Missouri, 
has published a monograph on “The Clothing Industry in 
New York” in the University of Missouri Studies. 


Professor Herbert E. Bolton’s study of “The Spanish 
Abandonment and Re-occupation of East Texas, 1773-1779,” 
which originally appeared in the Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, has been reprinted in pamphlet form. 














